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ANALYZING THE HISSING EPISODE 

O HISS President Taft, invited to address the 
I deiegates to the convention of the Nationa! 
American Woman Suffrage Association, at Wash- 
ington, was a display of wretched manners, which 
every woman in the land, interested in the cause 
of equal suffrage, will resent. To agree or dis- 
agree with Mr. Taft's expressions is quite beside 
the point. It was a childish exhibition of temper 
Meine part of a few, probably a very few, un- 
disciplined females. It requires a broad mind not 
to be disdainful and ashamed of one's fellow cit- 
izens often in this “land of the free and the home 
at the brave.” 

But women, as women, need not take this epi. 

sode too much to heart. When a drunken male 
alizen interrupts a public meeting, as happens 
often enough, the men present laugh at him and 
put him out, quite cheerfully and relentlessly. D. 
they feel that they, individually, have offended. 
ind go shamefaced before their fellows? Not at 
wl. ‘Phey realize that the disturber was treated 
according to his deserts, and no harm was done. 
If women are to be citizens, they must look upon 
other citizens with the same toleratice, and speat- 
ers addressing them must take their chances, ap- 
Darently. 
However, Mr. ‘Taft's remark that the ‘danger is, 
i suffrage is granted, it will be exercised by that 
part of the class which is less desirable,” consid- 
ering that it was made to the national representa- 
lives of the cause, is suggestive of the tact-ane 
Stace of an elephant in a chinashop. Gf male 
voters, not more than two-thirds of tose who 
register go to the polls election day, yet there 
Sho ery of threatened calamity #0 the body po- 
litie im consequence. Why is it going to be so 
dangerous if the same proportion of women fails 
{0 exercise the franchise if it is granted? 

Mr. Taft fears this, as do other men who are 
“PPosed to equal suffrage. The aruguments 
wainst it are not robust. Here is the opportunity 
lot a far-seeing statesman to arise and Say, quite 
honestly, “Universal suffrage is a bad political 
under: it has given the United States the worst 
“ase of political indigestion in the history of na- 
tons, and un.il this is cured it were folly to add 
0 the disorde-. Wait until we disfranchise al! 
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the tgnorant, conscienceless, unprepared men vot- 
ers, get our principles down to a working hy- 
pothesis, destroy the manipulated vote, the party 
bogie, the politician-for-revenuc. This accom- 
plished, women of the land, all of you qualified, 
shall stand equal with men qualified, before the 
law.’ There would be a reason in that attitude 
which even a woman could see, but where is the 
man big enough to advocate anything so sane? 
Ffe would be an insurgent with a vengeance! 

Agreeing with the equal suffrage movement 
may be impossible for many conscientious men, 
but to recognize the strength of it seems a mere 
matter of intelligence. One is reminded of the 
man who asked his friend if he were superstitious. 
“No-o,’ was the hesitating rejoinder, “but | 
would consider it unlucky to be run over by a 
trolley*car™ 

THREE MUTTERING M'S 

IRST Senator Aldrich and next Senator Hale 

startle the political world by announcing their 
retirement from politics after the expiration of 
their present term, March 3, 191r. The Rhode 
Island man’s decision is emphatic; that of the 
senator from Mlaine is disclosed in a letter to the 
chairman of the Republican state committee, in 
which the veteran of five continuous terms con- 
veys the information that he must decline to act 
as presiding officer in the next state convention, 
and that he will not engage in any contest for re- 
election, the prospect of retirement not being of a 
disagreeable nature. 

Whether these two astute leaders of the Repub- 
lean majority in the upper house have a strong 
suspicion that a party revolt is imminent, due to 
the lack of confidence in Republican promises 
and disgust over the non-fulfillment of piedges, 
On thais advance ace ame! -bealth—Alericlieis 
sixty-nine and Flale is seventy-four—discourage 
entering into what promises to be a bitter strug- 
gle for re-election, 1s guesswork. Perhaps the 
Foss incident in Massachusetts, and the result in 
the De Armond district in Missouri may have had 
their effect in helping to form a decision, with the 
more recent defeat of George Washington Ald- 
tiliee in the Monroe county CN. Y.) district last 
Tuesday to cause Senator Hale's refusal to enter 
the running to become as decided as that of his 
colleague from Rhode Island, for these three po- 
tical straws indubitably point to the direction of 
the political wind. 

It is adamitted that Bavemicdce was aecandidate 
who deserved defeat. We had ruled the thirty- 
second congressional district as party boss with a 
high hand, and was singed in the recent fire in- 
surance investigatioia, but his political organiza- 
tion was aceeunted the strongest in the state, and 
the district was normally Republican by a ma- 
jority of from six to eight thousand. Yet, in a 
cainpaign lasting only seventeen days, and with an 
imperfect machine, the Democratic candidate, 
James 5. Havens, routed his opponent, completely 
reversing the big Republican’ majority and de- 
feating Aldridge by 5,900 votes. The issue, as in 
doss—~district,was clear cut: Tariff reform in the 
interests of the consumer. The Republican can- 
didate was a standpat reactionary, who contented 
hiniself with proudly exclaiming that he was of 
the party that Lintcoli favored, etc., ete, and that 
the tariff policy which Abraham Lincoln sup- 
ported (sixty or more years ago) was good 
enough for him. But the car of progress ran over 
him so completely that, doubtless, by the time 
he has inventoried his bruises, he will be heard 
exclaiming with Buchanan, who opposed Foss, 
that he hopes the object lesson he presents will 
open the eyes of the leaders of his party at Wash- 
ington. 

lividently, Senators Aldrich and Hale have not 
failed to take note of the revolt of the masses. 
That an avalanche is poised ready to descend on 
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the adherents of Cannon and the apologists for 
Cannonism is patent. We have seen it trembling 
in the distance ever since Mr. Taft so bitterly dis- 
appointed his rank-and-file supporters, and for a 
year or more have predicted what Massachusetts 
and Missouri and Monroe county—three mutter- 
ing M's—have shown is in suspension. It is not 
that we love the Republican organization less, but 
because we hope to see it purged of the faults, 
the errors that have obsessed the party, especial- 
ly with regard to the unprincipled high protection 
theory, which keeps giving to the few what it 
robs from the many, that we advocate a revolt. 
Speed the day. 


LEGISLATIVE TICKET HANDICAPPED 
Y THIS time, surely, the Lincoln-Roosevelt 
leaders must have reached the conclusion 

that they acted over-hastily in placing the late 
[resident Of ine city coltcil, Jitdee Jolie 
Works, mn the field as the League candidate for the 
United States senate, to succeed Senator Flint. 
Temperamentally and otherwise, Judge Works is 
not good senatorial timber, and this in no sense 
is to be construed as a reflection upon his many 
merits in other directions. But in a campaign be- 
fore the people, where personal magnetism must 
necessarily prove a potent factor in winning ad- 
herents, Judge Works is a lamentable failure, as 
already is attested. 


From various communities visited by the League 
candidate come reports of the coldness of the re- 
ceptions his appearance has elicited. Before audi- 
ences manifestly friendly to the cause of tariff re- 
vision in behalf of the consumers, and independ- 
ence of boss rule, his utterances aroused no en- 
thusiasm, although other speakers from the same 
platform were accorded hearty greetings. What 
other deduction is to be made, in view of this 
flat failure of his candidacy to date, than that 
the League is doomed to certain defeat if it per- 
sists in endeavoring to foist this unpopular can- 
didate upon a constituency that is aroused to a 
sense of its responsibilities as never before in 
the history of the state. To maintain Judge 
Works in the contest is to handicap the League 
ticket in its entirety; he is a political wet blanket 
that will act as a deterrent in the election of 
choice legislative material and for the sake of 
good government at Sacramento he should be 
urged to retire. 

If Judge Works is the conscientious citizen we 
believe him to be, he will not hesitate to sacri- 
fice his political ambitions when he is told, frankly 
and earnestly, that he is jeopardizing the legisla- 
tive ticket. In no more signal manner can le 
prove his good citizenship at this time than by 
voluntarily retiring from a race in which he is 
hopelessly handicapped. His continued candidacy 
cannot fail to diminish the chances of election of 
every aspirant for the legislature endorsed by the 
League, since ttpon their success hang the hopes 
of the League candidate for the United States 
senate. 

Who, then, shall be named to take up the gage 
of battle with a fair prospect of achieving victory? 
Unhesitatingly, we revert to Mr. Willis H, Booth. 
the brilliant, clear-headed, alert president of the 
allied chambers of commerce of the Pacific coast, 
whose recent administration as the executive. 
head of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
demonstrated most convincingly the sterling ma- 
terial regnant in this strong character. Having 
magnetic qualities to a marked degree, an admir- 
able public speaker, of commanding presence. 
possessing the fire of the carly forties and a 
propensity for accomplishing tasks that nothing 
can daunt; with no entangling alliances, and im- 
bued with high standards, Mr. Booth is ideally 
equipped to represent his state in the upper house 
at Washington. 


such a personality, mingling with the citizens 
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north of the Tehachapi, where his attributes are 
not so widely known, cannot fail to produce a 
most favorable impression and gain for the legis- 
lative cause that support which is so essential to 
success. We urge upon the League leaders the 
wisdom of this change of candidates at an early 
date. There is no prestige to be Jost to the League 
by such a transference of indorsement, since ev- 
erybody knows that Mr. Booth was the first 
choice of the executive committee. It was his loy- 
alty to Senator Flint, whose friends did not de- 
spair of getting him to rescind his determination, 
that kept Mr. Booth from entering the contest 
when invited. Now that Senator Flint has re- 
iterated his decision, and all know it is final, that 
obstacle is forever removed. 


CANDIDATE CURRY’S OPTIMISM 

HARLES F. CURRY, candidate for the Re- 

publican nomination for governor at the 
coming state primaries, has been unbosoming 
himself to the San Diego Union, which is support- 
ing him in his campaign, and in the course of 


what is evidently a carefully prepared talk, the |! 


secretary of state said he shall expect his oppon- 
ents in the primary contest to give him the same 
consideration that he will extend in case he 1s 
defeated. “Whatever the verdict may happen toe 
be,’ declared Mr. Curry, “I shall abide by the 
party’s decision and honestly and heartily support 
the straight Republican ticket at the November 
election, no matter whether my name happens to 
lead the list or not.” 

This is to be expected of one who declares he 
is the only Simon-pure candidate of the people in 
the field for the Republican nomination. But 
isn’t Mr. Curry rather amusing when he goes fur- 
ther and, with his hand on his heart and his eyes 
upturned to the azure vault, informs us that he 
needs no conference or convention, such as the 
governor has suggested should be held, inasmuch 
as the people have held both in his favor as evi- 
denced by his central organization, in which are 
enrosled upward of ninety thousand of the voters 
of California. This mighty army, Mr. Curry mod- 
estly advises us, is pledged to his support, and, in 
addition, are the names of forty-two or forty- 
three odd thousand which appear on his petitions. 

In view of this, one recognizes the futility of 
the efforts of his rivals in the race. So far as 
Mr. Curry is concerned, it is all over but the 
shouting, and the August primaries will be merely 
in the nature of Curry ratification meetings. The 
optimistic official carelessly neglected to state 
what the signatures have cost him to collect. We 
understand the price varied. In Santa Barbara, 
for example, the rate was ten cents a head, while 
in San Diego, due probably to the beneficent la- 
bors of the Union in his behalf, the per capita 
charge was reduced just one-half. Striking an 
average of seven cents, his forty-three thousand 
names represent in the neighborhood of three 
thousand dollars, which, of course, was distribut- 
ed among his patriotic promoters in each district, 
Viewed from this sordid basis, there is a prospect 
that not all the signatories thus gained will “come 
through,’ to employ the picturesque language of 


the practical politician, for, it must be admitted, | 


the price is low to prove binding. 

With a cheerful disregard of grammatical rules, 
Mr. Curry confides, “I do not desire to keep any- 
one from conferring, should they desire a con- 
ference,” but in view of his ninety thousand back- 
ers, plus forty-three thousand of petitioners, it is 
readily understood why he is unconcerned in re- 
gard to such a proposed gathering, naively admit- 
ting that he can hardly see how such a conference 
can interfere with him. Asked what he intended 
to do for San Diego, should he succeed in his 
ambition, he triumphantly pointed to his twelve 
years of service at Sacramento and replied: 

I do not believe that there is a single instance 
where needed appropriations have been asked for, 
where bills for the furthering of San Diego’s inter- 
est have been introduced, that I have not put my 
shoulder to the wheel in support of these legislative 
enactments. To be sure, some of them have missed 


the approval of the executive, but the records will 
show my unquestioned efforts in their behalf. 


Doubtless, what he has done for San Diego he | 


was equally ready to do for other cities and com- 
munities in which he will prosecute his cam- 
paign, and if the electorate of such: should fail to 

















indorse him at the polls, it will only go to prove 
what a set of ingrates the people are in the mass. 
Mr. Curry is on his way to Los Angeles. We 
welcome him to our midst with glad acclaim, but 
we warn him that our market price for signatures 
is not to be gauged by San Diego’s bargain counter. 


UNFETTERING OF A POET 
Tl’ WAS Sir Richard Lovelace who, more than 
two centuries and a half ago, wrote a poem 
“To Althea: From Prison” in the last stanza of 
which it is contended that— 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 
Perhaps it was with this thought in mind that the 
Chicago Post, commenting on the efforts of Mr. 
Robert Underwood Johnson, of the Century Mag- 
azine, to free “John Carter,” the young English 
poet, from the Minnesota penitentiary, Jocularly 
demanded to know why all poets should not be in 
prison? Jf the songs are in them, stone walls and 
iron bars will heip to give them utterance, is the 
facetious argument. This week, Mr. Johnson and 
those associated with him in his efforts to liber- 
ate “Carter’—his family name has not been di- 
vulged—achieved success and the poet walked out 
of jail a free man, after serving four years and 
ten months of his commuted ten-year sentence. 
This was last Monday, the singer’s twenty-fourth 
birthday anniversary. 

John Carter, to employ the pseudonym adopted 
by the poet, has composed a number of metrical 
effusions of undoubted merit, judging from the 
several examples we have seen. He says he 
wrote them to “kill time” and ease his unhappy 
thoughts. The Century Magazine printed one of 
them, and, in the correspondence with the poet 
that ensued, Editor Johnson became interested in 
the literary convict and voluntarily wrote a letter 
to the Minnesota state board of pardons, which, 
with others, was instrumental in gaining a re- 
lease for the gifted prisoner. Sweet are the con- 
solations of letters, observes a New York cynic, 
adding, “Here are magazine editors doing their 
best to get a convicted poet out of prison. And 
it was not his first offense.” 

Carter's crime was the stealing of twenty-four 
dollars from the station agent at Karlstad, Minn. 
Ile was hungry, he could get no work, he was 
stranded in an alien territory. Arrested and 
brought to trial, the lawyer assigned to defend 
the prisoner made this plea: “Your honor, the 
accused, John Carter, was educated at Weymouth 
College; he is but nineteen years old, and I there- 
fore plead for a reformatory sentence.” But the 
trial judge saw only the violation of a criminal 
statute and imposed the maximum sentence, ten 
years’ imprisonment—a travesty of justice. With 
nearly half of his full term served, comes a wel- 
come release, and the one who entered a thief 
emerges a poet, the transmutation effected by the 
contact of stone walls and iron bars, just as Car- 
ter admits. 

How will freedom affect this lyrist? There is a 
variety of the feathered tribe that sings best in 
captivity. Is Carter of that ofder, or will liberty 
conduce to higher flights? We have our doubts. 
His topics strongly reflect his prison environment. 
They are the product of a mind powerfully im- 
pressed by the misery of its surroundings, So 
long as the incentive to give expression to his 
feelings remains, the poet must sing; but with a 
total change in the conditions, a removal of the 
gyves and fetters, it is not unlikely that the songs 
in him will be stilled. Jf, however, a good citi- 
zen remains, one poet the less, the philistines will 
argue, matters little. That Carter has fine ideals 
is evidenced by his prose writings. Here is his 
creed of life, as contributed to the pages of the 
Prison Mirror: 

To live every minute of every day, without haste, 
without rest; to learn what may be learnt, and to 
be cheerfully ignorant of what does not matter to 
me; to love all women, and one in particular, and 
all men that I care to; not to hate any man, but to 
be ready to fight if I have to; to make the most of 
the good things—musie, art, books, nature; and to 
make the least of the bad things. To be reasonably 
honest and truthful in moderation; to sell my shirt 
for a pal; but not to get into that situation more 
than necessary. To be temperate, but to eat and 
drink whenever I choose, independently of all meat 
boycotts, prohibition laws and health culture 


schemes. To pursue an ideal, without talking about 
it. To keep an open mind and a cool head, a civil 











tongue and clean collar. To worry all I want to, 
and no more; to avoid boring and being bored, 
knocking and being knocked. Not to preach and 
not to revile; that is, to be neither crook nor hypo- 
crite, if it be granted me to be neither; to condemn 
no man nor principle unheard; to keep my faith 
between myself and the Almighty, or my unbelief, 
to myself alone. 


Like Villon, the French poet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who was imprisoned for theft, Carter seems 
to have poured out his soul in pity for the unfor- 
tunates less gifted than he. His “Ballad of Mis- 
ery,’ for example, with its pathetic refrain— 


Have pity on these my comrades, Lord! 


instantly recalls that famous “Ballad of Villon in 
Prison,” and of its companion piece, the epitaph 
in ballad that Villon made for himself and his 
companions when their death sentence was mo- 
mentarily expected. His refrain iterates— 


The rather pray, God grant us of his grace. 


Let us hope John Carter will not cease to chant, 
and that his five years in prison have so nursed 
his soul that the habit of introspection there en- 
gendered shall be rich in results. There are not 
Oover-malny true poets in the land. One who can 
pipe such lays as John Carter has given the world 
must needs have good stuff in him. 


EMBARRASSING A BIG INDUSTRY 
ih 5 eee sfress has been laid by a local evening 
daily on the fact that it will accept no ad- 


vertising from corporations or promoting com- 





panies not on a dividend-paying basis. Without 
questioning the motives that impel such a course, 
which we are more inclined to commend than to 
criticize, there is yet much to be said in opposi- 
tion to so drastic a procedure, which may have 
the effect of discouraging many a worthy promo- 
tion that is looking for public support, and which, 
in fact, it must have to insure the carrying out of 
its plans. 

Just now, the ipse dixit of this advertising cen- 
sor is directed at the mass of oil promoting com- 
panies which the recent boom in the petroleum 
industry has warmed into life. Doubtless, many 
of these concerns which make a specious show- 
ing are merely baits for the unwary, but not all 
are to be so classed. It would seem fairer to ex- 
ercise discretionary judgment in excluding ad- 
yertising copy rather than to bar all, without re- 
gard to conditions or circumstances. The oil fuel 
industry is one of the staples of California, and 
in attracting money from abroad to aid in the de- 
velopment of wells the promoting companies are 
enlisted in a worthy cause. Few corporations pay 
dividends from the start, but many that have good 
holdings and fine prospects are justified in offering 
stock to the public, the proceeds to be used in 
development work. This is a legitimate spect- 
lation, and, being a speculation, the price of the 
shares are correspondingly low. If the money so 
raised is honestly expended, the industry pri- 
marily is the gainer, the shareholders ranking 
next in making individual profit. 

Because of the seventy-odd oil companies that 
had corporate existence here ten years ago only six 
have survived to this day argues nothing in sup- 
port of the contention of the Express. Many of 
the number doing business a decade ago sold 
-stock and let contracts for drilling wells on the 
supposition that one dollar a barrel for oil was an 
immutable price, and as there was good profit 1n 
production at this figure hundreds of wells were 
soon in operation. Absence of organization, an 
undeveloped market and a wild scramble among 
the oil men to realize on their product sent prices 
downward until the contract rate of a barrel of o1! 
fell to about one-eighth the original supposedly 
fixed standard. As there was no profit in selling 
oil at fifteen cents a barrel, and even lower, the 
majority of concerns gradually went out of busi- 
ness, and the wells remained idle. 

Since that time great changes for the better 
have intervened, a vigorous market has been 
established, ready to absorb all offerings, and ths 
is due in a measure to the low prices for fuel 
which tempted the consumers to disczrd coal for 
oil, and, once converted to the plan, aothing will 
induce them to go back to coal. Oil, at $2 a bar- 
rel even, is cheaper than coal at $6 a ton, for 
the reason that it costs less to handle, is cleaner 
and there is no waste. Ten years ago there were 
no pipe lines to convey the product to tidewater, 
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and the Kern river field was about the only one 
that could be operated at a profit. Now, tidewater 
is reached in a dozen different localities, and even 
mterior points are being prospected with a view 
to running the fuel through iron tubes. 

We firmly believe the oil industry of California 
is yet in its infancy, with the bountiful oil sands 
barely pricked. We look to see it become the big- 
gest income producer in the state, and anything 
that tends to develop the output and expand the 
market 1s in the nature of a boon to everybody 
jving in California, from San Diego to Siski- 
you. lor this reason we deprecate tie action, oF 
the Express, believing that, in-a sense, it is plac- 
ing a handicap on a big industry that is entitled 
to every help possible to develop it. Better by 
far institute a system of inspection that shall look 
into the prospective merits of promotion com- 
panies, admitting those to its columns that are 
selling stock in good faith rather than to give a 
black eye to all honest-intentioned concerns by 
branding them in advance as swindlers, which 
the refusal of advertising copy implies. The 
golden mean to pursue is better than the drastic 
measure in this instance we think. 








GRAPHITES 


With the death last Thursday Of. Samim. 
Clemens, “Mark Twain,” the world has lost its 
greatest humorist, for his was a humor having 
the stamp of universality, and his books have 
heen widely translated into foreign languages. It 
was in California that he first attracted general 
attention by his “Jumping Frog of Calaveras. 

Following this graphic bit of originality came 
“The Innocents Abroad,” which gave him a 
world-wide reputation. Then in “Roughing It” 
were recorded those amusing episodes of frontier 
hfe which by their reckless exaggeration, their 
wholesome satire, their pricking of shams and 
follies met with so hearty approval. — Tramp 
mibroad,”’ “Old Times on the Mississippi,” the in- 
mitable “Tom Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” 
“The Prince and the Pauper” and a “Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court” attested his remarkable 
versatility and the cleanness of his spans fund 
of humor at-all times. “Pudd’nhead Wilson” is 
the best story he gave us of the more recent pro- 
ductions, and his most serious and imaginative 
work is the feigned “Personal Recallleetiens of 
Joan of Arc,” purporting to be translated from a 
contemporary memoir left by the Maid’s private 
eect. Flis worst and poorest beok ts a Beur 
ble Barrelled Detective Story,” which was trash. 
His latest story 1s of especial interest now, since 
it reveals in a way the a, conception of 
heaven, after death. It is called “Captain Strong- 
hold’s Visit to Heaven” and is na eed ee 
much striking ae osophy. As a lecturer, a telle 
of stories and delineator of character, Mark eee 
was unrivalled. His pseudonym came from the 
nver call when he was a cub pilot on the Missis- 
Sippi, and was caught from the cry of the leads- 
man, “Al-a-r-k twain!” Of all the American 
humorists, and it is a galaxy that includes such 
giants as Artemus Ward, Petroleum V. Nasby 
(Locke), Bill Nye and Bob Burdette—the sole 
survivor of this group—the name of “Mark 
Iwain” easily is in the van, and in conside ring 
American literature, his work, not alone for its 
scintillant humor. but as well for its forceful style 
ind underlying serious purpose, will take high 


rank, 


BROWSINGS IN AN OLD BOOK SHOP 


PUPP@SE that not many well-informed 
readers have had opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with Bailey’s dictionary. It was the precur- 

sor of Dr. Johnson's admirable compilation hy 
upward of forty years. serving as an invaluable 
ud to the celebrated philologist in his seven years 
of labor in the preparation of his great work. Of 
Aathaniel Bailey but little is known, beyond the 
fact that he was a Seventh- day Baptist. a school- 
Master, and that he died in 1742. His Universal 
Ktymological English 1 Dictionary (“and interpret- 
er of hard words’ ") appeared in 1720, and a cOpy 
ot one of the early editions—there were thirty in 
tl—ig the prize I drew at the Old Book Shop 
this week. It is dedicated to Tredestts Ludovico, 
iuke of Gloucester, and to his three sisters. 
Anne, Amelia Sophia Eleanor, and Elizabeth Car- 
blne. The introduction, signed “N. Bailey,” is in 
the form of an essay on the faculty of speech 
‘Which makes so considerable a difference be- 
tween a man and a brute.” After noting that it 
Mas been the universal practice of all polite 
Nations to make the study of letters the first busi- 
ness of life, to assist in which dictionaries have 
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been compiled, this pioneer lexicographer tells 
why the English language, more than any other. 
needs such a help Perms ‘it 1s made.up-.of so 
great a variety of other languages, both ancient 
and modern.” 
ie « 5 
Follows a disquisition on the ancient language 
of Britain, the mixing of it with the Roman or 
L.atm tongue, the intrusion of the Saxon language, 
which was maintained to the time of the Con- 
quest, when Wilham of Normandy and his lieu- 
tenants endeavored to yoke the English under 
their tongue as they had them under their com- 
mand. But. although the victors compelled the 
conquered to teach their children in their schools 
nothing but l'rench, which practice was rigorous- 
ly enforced for three centuries or more, the best 
they could do was to make a blending of Saxon 
and French, which became the basis of the pres- 
ent English language. The Normans, says Bailey. 
“despoiled us, giving: a worse for a better, in that 
the old Engl ish could express most aptly all the 
conceptions of the mind in their own tongue. 
without borrowing from any.” Having given a 
brief but interesting account of the steps and 
gradations in the transforming of the language 
from the early Saxon, the author proceeds to tell 
of the methds he followed in preparing his dic- 
tionary, which, by the way, he enriched with sev- 
eral thousand English words and phrases not be- 
fore in print. Ineconciname lis modest itro- 
ductory remarks, the writer hopes that, consider- 
ing the vast variety, both of words and things, “as 
few errors have escaped my notice as could rea- 
sonably be expected. If any dissent from me in 
any particular, it ought to secure me from cen- 
sure that I pretend only to propose to and not 
impose upon, their judgment.” 
* *K 
In conning the pages of this interesting find, I 
have come across many quaintly unconscious hu- 
morous definitions. “Despair,” for example, sig- 
nifies “ a passion of soul, which makes it cast off 
all hopes; a timorous consternation of an abject 
mind. A “miss” is a young gentlewoman, also a 
“lady of pleasurew Womdon Pride’ is™desenibed 
as “a sort of flower,” and ale is defined as “a 
drink well-known.” Here is an amusing defini- 
tion of “luck:” “Chance, fortune; give a man luck 
and throw him into the sea.” ‘“Spinster:” “a title 
given in law to all unmarried women from a vis- 
count’s daughter to the meanest.” ‘lo gratify is “to 
do one’ a wed: tirm @eelenale:” “ofithe she- 
kind.” “To browse:” “ to feed by knapping or nib- 
bling.” “Biographer:” “one who writes the lives of 
eminent men.” Throughout the dictionary are in- 
terpolated brief explana ations of proverbs. Thus, 
after “cloak: a garment,’ the expression, “cut 
your coat accorame to er cloth is shawn to be 
good advice to people of various ranks and de- 
grees. After “hungry” comes “hungry dogs will 
eat dirty pudding,’ explained to be a satire on 
“Those persons’ whose impetuous lusts make 
them cdemean themselves beneath their quality.” 
In addition to these there are little articles on old 
customs, making it a book of much value to all 
students of English philology, since it has pre- 
served from obhvion a large number of archaic 
words and phrases. 
* *K > 
My copy seems to have been owned by several 
generations of Grahams, beginning with James, 
who was born in 1700, descending to Augustin, 
born in 1728, passing to John P. Weaver, whose 
birth took place in 1783, and next to Lewis Gra- 
ham Weaver, born in 1815. A note bv the latter- 
named owner says: “This book was first pur- 
chased in Edinburg by Lewis Graham, who, upon 
certain disturbances breaking out in Scotland, fled 
to America. It passed from him to his son, James 
Graham, a lawyer, who, coming to his death by 
accident, it came to the hands of his brother. 
Augustin, from whom it passed to his son-in- 
law, John P. Weaver; from him to his son, Lewis 
Graham Weaver. The book was “bound over” in 
183r. Quite an interesting bit of personal his- 
tory. 5 Maw. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 





AST Monday was the fourth anniversary of 

San Francisco’s great disaster, but there was 

no public celebration of the day. The pre- 
vious evening the Press Club gave an elaborate 
program at one of the theaters, but beyond the 
fact that the entertainment was labeled “Four 
Years After,” it bore no special significance. San 
Francisco’s chief interest just now is concentrated 
in the census, for it is realized that the returns 
will be the most convincing demonstration to the 
world of her magnificent recovery. The popula- 
tion in 1900 was 342,782. At the time of the fire 
it was variously estimated at from 425,000 to 
450,000. The best judges are convinced that there 





‘ mand south of the Tehachapi. 
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are more people here today than before the dis- 
aster. Census-taking in San Francisco seems pe- 
culiarly difficult on account of the cosmopolitan 
character of the. community. Among other inter- 
esting discoveries is the fact that there is a colony 
of 1,500 Russians. ‘Twenty inspectors and 315 
enumerators comprise the local force of census- 
takers. 
a 

Municipal ownership enthusiasts were exultant 
over Judge Ellison’s decision denying the injunc- 
tion to prevent the sale of the Geary street bonds. 
There is little probability, however, of the bonds 
being sold until the decision has been appealed. 
The principal point of the Ellison decision is that 
the legislature has the power, under the state con- 
stitution, to confer tipon a city the right to ineur 
bonded indebtedness for the acquisition of street 
railways, and that the legislature granted such 
right to the city and county of San Francisco 
when it approved the charter. Judge Ellison also 
holds that the bonded indebtedness of a munici- 
pality consists of the indebtedness indicated by 
the amount of bonds actually issued and sold, and 
not the amount that has been voted. 

So many people were turned away in disappoint- 
ment at not being. able to secure seats at Maud 
Allan’s previous engagement that the dancer is 
returning this week to give two more perform- 
ances. Meanwhile, columns of controversy have 
heen provoked by her art, and interminable dis- 
cussion has waged over the ae Evidently, 
some new phrascology is needed to describe Miss 
Allan’s motions and motifs. None of the critics 
is content to call her a dancer and let it go at 
that, but none has suggested anything more sat- 
istying than a “performer wi rliythiiics.” “@ne 
critic denies that it?s” (latieme acme ll, © remain 
phrey Stewart, the well-known musician and 
composer, declares “it is a degradation of music 
to take the noble compositions and utilize them 
as the accompaniment of such motions.” And so 
forth. Our old friend, Lambardi, is quoted as 
summing up the controversy by saying, “Maud 
Allan—yes! She is all right. She dances all 
alone—gets three thousand dollars. Theater too 
small. Lambardi comes—big grand opera—z2oo 
peopie in company. Gets two thousand dollars. 
Maud Allan—she’s all right!” 

x * Ox 

But Lambardi is not complaining of his own 
fortune, nowadays. He, too, is playing a return 
engagement. The Columbia was sold out for ev- 
ery performance during the first four weeks’ en- 
gagement of his company a month ago, and equal- 
ly satisfactory results promise to reward the pres- 
ent term of two weeks. They who remember 
Lambardi's first advent to California, about a 
dozen years ago, and the great difficulty he ex- 
perienced in finding even sufficient food for his 
songbirds, rejoice that he has come into his own. 

x «x 

Nobody in the north seems to have regarded 
seriously the projection of Governor Gillett into 
the senatorial race by the Times at the Sierra 
Madre Club dinner. The only excuse for such a 
suggestion would be Southern California’s ac- 
knowledgment that she has no one to present 
sufficiently equipped to succeed Senator Flint. 
And such an idea evidently is preposterous. Gov- 
ernor Gillett himself has reiterated his conviction 
that one senator should hail from south of the 
Tehachapi. In an interview in Tuesday’s Call, 
the governor emphasized his position as follows: 
“I am not a candidate for Senator Flint’s place: 
I said nothing in Los Angeles that I had not said 
here previously. J] have many friends in Los An- 
geles. I have been approached by many leading 
Los Angeles Republicans and businessmen. 1 
did say that I would make the race if the people of 
Los Angeles reqtiested me to go in. J have never 
taken the matter seriously because I have never 
believed that a situation would arise that would 
make it incumbent upon me to run. I have so 
told the many Los Angeles men who have written 
to me. One of the senators should be a southern 
man. They have plenty of good men down there.” 

* *K * 

Nat Ellery is the fifth candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor to open headquar- 
ters and to begin an active campaign in San Fran- 
cisco. His manager announces a whirlwind pro- 
graim, including an automobile tour through the 
state and the delivering of twenty speeches in 
San Francisco. Stanton’s canvass was formally 
opened here last week by the appointment of 
three verification deputies to secure signatures 
for his nominating petitions. The result of their 
canvass will be watched with great interest. The 
hopes of Stanton’s friends, however, must neces- 
sarily depend on the size of the vote he can com- 
lyn ls ing ©. 
San Francisco, April 19, Toro. 
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Famous War Chiefs 1 Have Known and Painted 





CHIEF TWO MOON (Cheyenne) 

HIEF TWO MOON is a Northern Cheyenne 
C indian, and in 1897, when he sat for me for 

a portrait, he was living at Lame Deer, Mont., 
with his band of Cheyennes. He was then about 
sixty years of age. He is a full-blood Cheyenne, 
and for several years, and, in fact, ever since the 
Cheyennes surrendered to Gen. Nelson A. Miles, 
he has done all in his power to influence the 
Northern Cheyennes to be at peace with the white 
man. As the Cheyennes are naturally of a warlike 
disposition, Chief Two Moon had, at times, to ex- 
ercise considerable diplomacy to control his band. 
At the time he sat for me he was a robust, pow- 
erfally built man. Jt will be noted that his fea- 
tures resemble the Teu- 
tonic type more than 
those of the North Amer- 
ican Indian. He took a 
prominent part in the Cus- 
ter battle and was one of 
the leaders, under Chief 
Gall of the Sioux nation. 
He told me that he was on 
his way with a lot of 
Cheyennes to join the 
Sioux, who were camped 
on the Little Big Horn 
river in Montana in 1876, 
and that before he reached 
the main camp he had a 
fight with Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers, who captured all 
his ponies, but that night 
he recaptured them and 
traveled on to join the al- 
lied tribes. He told the 
Sioux of the fight he had 
with the troops, and that 
they were on their way to 
their camp, but it was a 
few days before’ they 
inade their appearance. 
The Indains, he said, were 
taken by surprise, so much 
so that a number were in 
the river, bathing, but 
soon they heard shooting 
and then saw the soldiers. 
The Indians at once rush- 
ed to their tepees and hur- 
riedly prepared for a fight. 
He said it was a heap big 
fight, heap shooting and 
heap dust. The soldiers 
seemed frightened or ex- 
cited, as so many of them 
shot wild and shot high. 
After the fight was over, 
the Indian women muti- 
lated the bodies of the sol- 
diers except that of Gen- 
eral Custer. The heart of 
‘Tom Custer, General Cus- 
ter’s brother, was cut out 
by Rain-in-the-Face in re- 
venge for placing him un- 
der arrest at Fort Lincoin 
several years before. 

Two Moon was very 
popular with the white 
people at Lame Deer. At 
the time he sat for me, 
George Bird Grinnell was 
there, writing a history of 
the Cheyennes, and also 
taking records of their 
songs on a phonograph. 
One day a Cheyenne In- 
dian, an old friend of Two 
Moon, had sung in the 
phonograph and Mr. Grin- 
nell the next day had re- 
produced the song for 
‘‘wo Moon’s benefit. The 
chief recognized his friend’s voice and became so 
frightened that he immediately left the room 
where he was sitting for me, and it took a lot of 
persuasion and arguing by the Indian interpreter 
to convince Two Moon that it was all right, and 
for him to return to the studio, which he finally 
did. 

Just a few weeks before I] arrived at Lame Deer, 
a Cheyenne Indian belonging to Two Moon’s 
band had shot and killed a sheep herder (white 
man) and the ‘murderer sent word to Major 
Stough, then agent, that he killed the sheep herder 
and that he wanted to die in his own way, which 


BY FE. A. BURBANK 





was that on a certain day, at a certain hour, he 
would make his appearance on a certain hill, 
mounted on his pony, and arrayed in war paint, 
with his horse decorated for war, and at a given 
signal he would fight the two hundred soldiers 
who were then present at Lame Deer, and that he 
would kill all the soldiers he could until they shot 
him dead. 

This Major Stough would not permit. Three 
sheriffs were present to arrest the Indian. The 
Cheyennes went to the Indian agent and pleaded 
with him to allow the Indian to die as he had 
suggested, but the major was firm and would not 
recede. They asked what those three sheriffs 


were doing there, and when told, replied they 





must not arrest the Indian; if they did, trouble 
would ensue. At the appointed day and hour the 
two huhdred soldiers were present, the three 
sheriffs, Major Stough and all the Cheyenne In- 
dians, each armed. 

Sure enough, at the stated hour the Indian 
made his appearance on the hill, mounted on his 
war pony, both in full panoply of war, and with 
his squaw by his side. Just as the Indian made 
his appearance, Two Moon stepped forward, and, 
in a loud voice, called to his band to listen to 
him. He told his followers not to make any 
trouble, but to allow Major Stough to finish the 








Indian as he saw fit, and for his band to disperse 
and go home. So powerful was his oratory and 
so greatly was he respected that his instructions 
were obeyed and trouble was averted. 

Seeing that there was to be no fight, the Indian 
on the hill immediately rode away. Major Stough 
then told Two Moon that the murderer belonged 
to his band and that it was his duty to capture 
the Jndian and bring him to the agency head- 
quarters, which was done in a few days. The cul- 
prit was sent to jail and died seven years later in 
custody. 

] happened to have with me the portrait that 
| had painted of Chief Joseph, and I showed it to 
Two Moon. He looked at it a long time and 
then said, “I knew him; I 
was a scout for General 
Miles at the time he sur- 
rendered, and if he had 
not given himself up when 
he did, you never would 
have painted his portrait, 
as | had my gun leveled at 
his heart.” 

Two Moon was very 
particular about how he 
was to be dressed for his 
portrait. He painted his 
face with markings of blue 
and wore a string of bear 
claws about his neck, and 
had a= string of beads 
around his shoulders, with 
little bags of medicine at- 
tached to the beads. Two 
eagle feathers were on his 
head, one of them painted 
red to commemorate the 
fight he had with Custer 
and his soldiers. 

He was a medicine man, 
and the Indians had great 
faith in his ability. One 
day, while he was posing 
for me, he said he could 
not come the next day, as 
he had to visit a sick Jn- 
dian. He was one of my 
best models, and it was a 
pleasure to have’ him 
around, as he was always 
so happy and congenial. 


[No other artist in the 
country has enjoyed the 
opportunities gained by 
Mr. E. A. Burbank—now 
a resident of Los Angeles 
—the painter of Indian 
portraits, to meet face to 
face, and on their own 
ground, the once-noted 
Indian chiefs of America. 
now so rapidly passing 
away. For the last twen- 
ty years Mr. Burbank has 
journeyed from camp to 
camp among the aborig- 
ines Of the northwest and 
southwest, painting  stte- 
cessively all the great war- 
riors whose past prowess 
has made their names fam- 
ous in frontier history. It 
is, therefore, with consid- 
erable pride that The 
Graphic directs attention 
to a series of articles from 
Mr. Burbank’s pen, de- 
scribing interviews. with 
these once-powerful war 
chiefs , and illustrated by 
portraits from life, re- 
drawn in pencil especially 
for The Graphic, from his 
original studies. Previous contributions include 
sketches and portraits of Red Cloud, the famous 
Ogaltalla Sioux of fated Fort Fetterman memory; 
of Geronimo, the noted Apache leader, whose 
death was recorded only a few months ago; 
of Chief Joseph, the fighting Nez Perce, who set 
Uncle Sam’s troopers so mad a pace in the north- 
west country; of the quaint Indian humorist, Chief 
Blue Horse, an original Bill Nye of the Sioux 
tribe. Also stories and pictures of Indian chil- 
dren and Indian maids, notably Princess Gi-aum-e 
of the Kiowa tribe, whose timidity in posing Mr. 
Burbank has delightfully revealed—The Editor. | 
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MRS. FISKE IN “PILLARS OF SOCIETY” 


York, presenting one of Ibsen’s earlier and 

less well-known plays, “The Pillars of So- 
ciety. The play is peculiarly interesting to the 
students of Ibsen because of its place in Ibsen's 
development. It 1s the first play in which he 
turned aside from the romance of Brand and Peer 
Gynt and the idealism of Emperor and Galilean 
and the Young Men’s League to strike the dis- 
tinctively modern note of his later plays, and to 
show the real conditions of things. In “Pillars of 
Society’ society is represented, not as he would 
like to have it, but as it exists, with convention 
and deceit bred in its bone. Also, it is the first 
play in which Ibsen has used the symbolism so 
characteristic of his tater plays. The rotten ship, 
“The Indian Girl,’ unseaworthy and dangerous, is 
Bernick, the man who has built his life on lying 
and caeceit, the respectable representative of so- 
ciety. The symbol is wonderfully conceived, 
and is so worked into the structure of the play 
that it is inseparable from it. It is this union of 
a symbol with the essence of the play that puts 
Ibsen head and shoulders above those lesser men 
who have attempted the use of the symbol as an 
added accessory to serve ornamental purposes 
only. The parallel fails at no point. The defects 
of the boat, the attempt to cover up its deficien- 
cles, its start, endangering life and property, and 
its return to harbor and the promise of complete 
renovation are an exact picture of the man whose 
moral shortcomings have been speciously devised 
and hidden for the good of society, who after 
commng perilously near to spiritual and moral 
shipwreck purges his life of lies and begins anew 
on the basis of truth and freedom. 

* * * 

I'reedom from the soul-killing ideals of respect- 
ability, typihed by the pious Rorlund, open his 
sou] to the full recognition of the truth, so that 
he is able to face facts, whether or not they serve 
the purposes of conventionality. When the play 
upens, Bernick is the richest and most influential 
citizen of a littl Norwegian seaport town. He is 
at the height of his power. His shipyard is wide- 
ly known, and he is,interested in bringing a rail- 
road into the town. Apparently, he is working 
only for the good of the community, but in re- 
ality, for private gain. He and a few intimates 
have bought all the valuable timber and mining 
lands along the right of way. His entire fortune 
is at stake. At a critical moment, Johann and 
Lona Hessell come back, unannounced, from 
America. As is usual with Ibsen, most of the 
events leading to the dramatic situation have oc- 
curred long before. Jn a financial crisis Bernick, 
not wishing to admit that the firm had no funds, 
invented a robbery to account for Jack of money, 
and Johann, who, in rebellion at the narrowness 
of the little community, was going to America, 
shouldered the supposed guilt out of pure friend- 
ship. At the same time Bernick was very nearly 
caught in an escapade with an actress. and to save 
his dear respectability and the sensibilities of the 
community without Johann’s knowledge. made 
him the scapegoat for this offense. Lona, who 
years before had loved Bernick, is the only per- 
son who knows that Johann is innocent, and it is 
she who lets sunlight and pure air into the stuffy 
atmosphere of Bernick’s soul. He is afraid that 
she means to destroy his reputation. If the truth 
Is known it will mean financial as well as social 
run, The net is drawn very closely about him. 


*x * * 


M vere. MADDERN FISKE is now in New 


Johann has fallen in love with Dina, who is 
heleved by the community to be his daughter, 
and Johann demands that his name be freed that 
he may marry her. He has two letters that wil] 
Prove his innocence and Bernick’s guilt. The In- 
dian Girl is to sail. Johann declares that he will 
80 to America on her, settle his affairs and return 
to face the community. Bernick knows that the 
heat will go straight to the bottom, and he be- 
comes tn intent a murderer to save himself. But 
Johann and Dina sail on another ship, leaving the 
Meriminating letters in Lona’s hands. She, how- 
ever, has no intention of punishing Berwick. She 
knows that salvation cannot be forced upon him 
from without, so she destroys the letters with an 
appeal to Berwick to come back to the better self 
she knows lies dormant. He is safe. News reaches 
him that his only son has run away and is on the 
Indian Girl. His sin seems to have found him out 
A hurricane comes up and the ship puts back to 
Shore. Again he is safe, but his soul has been 
awakened. His townsmen come to do him honor, 
and at a large mass meeting he makes public con- 
fession and promises such restitution as is pos- 
sible. 

x ok 


Bernick is the central figure in the drama, but 
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Lona Hassel is a sort of dramatic mainspring. 
Through her the drama turns and the revolution 
takes place in Bernick’s soul. She is a sort of 
good angel personified, though as Mrs. Fiske 
plays her she is very human and very fine. To 
Mrs. I*iske belongs largely the honor of estab- 
lishing the popularity of Ibsen 1n this country. 
“Pillars of Society” is the fourth Ibsen play that 
she has produced. While many people would pre- 
fer to see her in a role that would keep her more 
constantly on the stage, it is very beautiful to see 
an actress in her position willing to cede her 
place as the star of a production and subordinate 
herself to the artistic quality of the play as a 
whole. Mr. Blinn as Bernick is wonderfully fine 
in his presentation of a man strong enough to hold 
his own in his world of finance and social power. 
and yet thoroughly weak in his own moral fiber. 
It 1s not easy to convey dual characteristics that 
seemigly conflict, but Mr. Blinn does it con- 
vineingly. The other members of the cast are 
well chosen. The lighting of the storm scene is 


admirable. As I left the theater I heard this re-. 


mark, “I feel as if it must be raining, that storm 
was so real.” ANNE PAGE. 
New York,Apttl tee zo10. 





REFLECTIONS OF A RECTOR EMERITUS 


USED often to wonder in the busy years gone 

by what a man would find to do if he did noth- 

ing. Now I am finding out. In other words, 
J am a rector emeritus, and a rector emeritus is 
the man who, at last, has all the quiet delight of 
a pastorate, with its watching and its weariness 
laid aside; who is still knit to his people, sharing 
their joys in their homes and bearing their sor- 
rows; comforting or counselthg them from the 
pulpit, when occasion may present, but free, with 
an unruffled conscience to come ur xo as he will. 
because younger shoulders are now bearing the 
burden. 

He no longer (and, O, happy thought!) has to 
eat his meals with his watch in front of him, and 
to sieep and get up by the tick of the clock. His 
door bel] no longer hath delirium tremens, and it 
is the other man’s telephone which causeth the 
other man to jump. 

But how does a man get through the day, who 
has nothing to do except what he wants to do? 
Very well, indeed, thank you. Never better. It 
is truly a great thing to be rector emeritus. In 
fact, as ] telegraphed to an old friend in Los 
Angeles, on my last birthday, “I am growing 
young like sixty!” 

But, seriously, is there not a reason why so 
many men, after a long and busy life, having 
reached the age when they can gracefully retire. 
do so, and immediately thereafter grow old and 
fretiul, and in a short time wither up and blow 
away? And is not this the reason: that, while 
they have a business or a profession to retire 
from, they have nothing to retire to? Every man 
should cultivate during his active years, not only 
a vocation but an avocation; a hobby as well as 
a calling; something to retire to as well as some- 
thing to retire from. Then, with friends and books 
and daily journals and his “hobby,” whatever his 
“hobby” may be, and a reasonabie degree of good 
health, why should any man, even after retire- 
ment, And life uninteresting? 


Here we are in the oldest city of America, St. 
Augustine, Fla. Yesterday we visited the oldest 
house in America. That is true. The signboard 
on the house said so. But there is other evidence 
corroborative and indisputable. Its picture used 
to appear in my geography, away back there when 
I was a boy. So it must be true. 

This is, indeed, the ancient city of ancient 
things. Last night my better three-quarters and 
I took a stroll in the moonlight along the old sea 
wall. It was begun by the Spaniards in 1690, and 
completed by Uncle Sam about a hundred years 
ago. And as we strolled together, in the delight- 
ful stillness of the night, listening to the music 
of the waters, we thought of the many, many 
others, who, through all those years, had taken 
the same stroll along the old sea wall, and listened 
in just the same way to the rhythmic lapping of 
the waters and had whispered together, just as 
we all have in our day, that old, old story, which 
never grows old, but is new forevermore. And 
while we thought these things, the stars came 
out and winked. 


But the people here are even more interesting 
than the quaint old city. One is constantly im- 
pressed with the beautiful courtesy of the old- 
time southerner. I believe it is true that there 
is no such unalloyed suavity anywhere in the 
United States as there is here in the south. In 
fact, I knew it before I came. I knew it from my 
experiences in Los Angeles; for it was a matter of 
pride and rejoicing with us in Christ Church that 
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we had more genuine native-born southerners in 
our congregation than any other church in the 
city. And they were typical of what the southern 
gentlemen and gentlewomen are: the real, old- 
time kind; and of what each of us ought to seek 
to be. I mean such men and women as Judge and 
Mrs. Albert M. Stephens and Judge (since passed 
away). and Mrs. James A. Anderson, and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Woolwine and many others, who, 
like them, add grace and dignity to your city. 

And there ts still another condition which im- 
presses me. Here in the south they have the purest 
blooded Anglo-Saxon stock in the United States. 
New York and Chicago and Boston and Cincin- 
nati and other northern cities are essentially for- 
eign centers. Broadway is a slice out of Jeru- 
saiem, while there are sections in our great me- 
tropolis, where, if you speak English only, you 
cannot make yourself understood. In the signs 
on the streets down here | have not yet found one 
Jawouski, and Isaacsons are rare. 

Not that | would say a word detrimental to 
either Mr. Jawouski or Mr. Isaacson. No! I speak 
with deliberation and of what | know when I af- 
firm that the American people are richer because 
of their coming among us. ‘They are good citi- 
zens, as a rule, and many of their sons and grand- 
sons constitute our most honored citizens. But 
I am only stating a fact. They are not like the 
delightful old-time or the present-day southerner. 

And yet, the philosophy of life is that no man 
nor any community can have everything. If you 
do have this, you can't have that. It is Emer- 
son's law of compensation. And so it is in the 
south. As compared with their brethren of the 
north, the southerners are charming and easy go- 
ing, but—well—detiberate. 

It is true that to the traveler from the north, 
the change is very welcome. Coming from a city 
where it is shown by statistics that more people 
are killed every year in crossing Broadway, than 
in crossing the Atlantic ocean, it is a great de- 
light to find a community like this. 1t seems so 
much saner to travel the slower pace. 1 have 
not had to say my prayers once while crossing 
the street since I came to St. Augustime. And it 
has been a great relief. 


But how can they ever compete with the north? 
That is what puzzles me every day. Yet they are 
competing, and with wonderful success, especially 
in the marketing of fruits and agriculture. It is 
not sO many years ago since the cotton growers 
would have considered a million bales as an over- 
crop. Now, they are disposing of twelve or thir- 
teen million bales every year. This is prosperity. 

But here is a story which was told me by a 
southerner himself, so I will lay the responsibility 
on his good-natured shoulders, and let it go at 
that. He said in his native town of Texicana one 
day the train came in on time. The event was so 
unusual that some of the citizens at the station 
decided to celebrate it by honoring the conductor. 
So, on the spur of the moment, they made up a 
little purse among themselves and said to him, 
“This is the first train that has come into Texi- 
cana on time this year. We desire to show our 
appreciation of the event and have therefore de- 
cided to present you with this little token of our 
regard.” And he answered, “Gentlemen, I as- 
sure you that I appreciate very much your kind- 
ness. Now, deed I do. But, really, I can’t take 
it. I haven’t the conscience to do it, because, the 
fact 1s, this train was due yesterday. 

GEO. THOS. DOWLING, 
Rector Emeritus St. James Church, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
St. Augustine, Fla., April 13, roto. 








Kingsbury Starts His Petition 

William S$. Kingsbury, state surveyor general, 
was in Los Angeles for several days last week, 
starting his petition for a second term from here, 
his home city. As I have previously noted, Mr. 
Kingsbury has been endorsed by the executive 
commiuttee of the Lincoln-Roosevelt faction in 
his own party, although in the tirst instance he 
was a nominee of the Santa Cruz convention of 
four years ago. He has proved a clean and cap- 
able official and his nomination probably will fol- 
low as a matter of course. 





The Message 


An ange] came to me one night, 
And whispered in my ear— 

The message that was brought to me 
Made heaven vastly near. 

On many wondrous things I gazed, 
I walked celestial ways, 

I caught the whirr of angels’ wings, 
And, through the shadowy haze, 

T saw the Master on His throne, 
I felt His blessed breath: 

The angel whispered in my ear, 
“Beloved, this is death.” 

—MINA DEANE HALSEY. 
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Elder’s Weak Imitators 

Emulous of the great success achieved by the 
Los Angeles Investment Company, under the di- 
rection of Charles A. Elder and his brainy asso- 
ciates, have sprung up a number of feeble imita- 
tors, one of which, the Unit Loan Company, after 
a brief existence, came to grief this week. An- 
other unhappy experience was that of the Cumu- 
lative Credit Company, into whose handsomely 
equipped offices so much of the money of the 
confiding stockholders went. The “Empire Build- 
ers’ was another “big blow,” whose early stock 
income was dissipated in advertising to catch 
more suckers, and there are still others, whose 
plan is to pay big commissions—often as high as 
28 per cent—for the sale of stock, and whose of- 
ficers are found dealing in real estate on the side 
and unloading on the company at an advance, thus 
depriving the stockholders of their legitimate 
profits. Still other companies have been started 
with an enormous capitalization, on paper, but 
with less than a hundred dollars paid into the 
treasury. They also have sold stock freely and 
kept going until the producers grew timid and 
quit. Advertising houses have been built, but 
only in the newspaper space that was hired. 
Others have built houses at low figures, but only 
for those on the inside. Thus the game has been 
worked. Among these emulators have been a few 
whose officers undoubtedly were honest, well- 
meaning men, but without experience in the line 
of home building, which has many pitfalls and its 
own technique, so to say. Not having any real 
estate to grow in value or other assets to bring an 
income, they must pay their dividends from the 
sale of stock—must sell more stock or go to the 
wall. ‘This is not the Elder way. Take the Col- 
lege tract for example, acquired by the Los An- 
geles Investment Company at a price one-eighth 
below what it is worth on the market today, the 
stockholders reaped the benefit of this increase 
as they have done in numerous other instances, 
and even the premium which the stock now 
commands all reverts to the general fund. That 
is the chief difference befween the Elder way of 
doing business and that of his many inexperi- 
enced or unscrupulous imitators. 





Mrs. Rodman Honors The Graphic 

1 make deep obeisance to Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman and President F. W. Blanchard of the 
Arbor Day Association for the acacia tree plant- 
ed in the name of the editor of The Graphic last 
Saturday on the Slauson avenue playground. I 
am told that Mrs. Rodman said many nice things 
about The Graphic at the spading ceremony and 
to that charming, indefatigable woman, whose 
popularity in society never seems to interfere with 
her civic activities, I offer the gratitude of a full 
heart. May she live long enough to see her 
grandchildren disporting under the tumbrageous 
foliage of that self-same acacia. 


Professor Dobinson Answers the Call 


I was greatly shocked to hear the news of the 
death of the esteemed Prof. George A. Dobtn- 
son, Wednesday of this week, following an apo- 
plectic stroke. He appeared in his usual health 
when I saw him at the Maud Allan performance, 
a few days prior to his illness, and responded 
cheerily to a greeting. I suppose none other in 
Los Angeles was so thoroughly steeped in 
Shakespearean lore as he, and his delight in all 
presentations of the great bard’s comedies and 
tragedies was genuine. Not a single performance 
of Louis James, or Frederick Warde, Robert Man- 
tell or other interpreters of the legitimate was 
ever missed by this lover of Shakespeare, who 
could, in a pinch, prompt the players, were they 
principal or subordinate characters, at any stage 
of the representation. He has heiped scores of 
aspiring youngsters to find themselves in his ca- 
pacity as head of the Dobinson School of Ex- 
pression, and it was his delight to foster the bud- 
ding talent of a pupil, which he was quick to per- 
ceive. Because of this interest and of his kind- 
liness of heart, he will be sincerely mourned by 
his former students now filling engagements all 
over the country. Born in England, sixty-seven 
years ago, Professor Dobinson had been a resi- 
dent of California nearly forty years, and of 
Los Angeles for thirty-five years. As a dramatic 
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critic he evinced rare discernment and a disposi- 
tion to help by intelligent suggestion, rather than 
to discourage by brutal inconoclasm. To his ac- 
complished widow, whose dramatic ability, both 
as playwright and interpreter, is of a high order, 
and to his sister Mrs. W. R. Blackman, 1 extend 
sincere condolences. To the Scribes Club, of 
which Professor Dobinson was the founder and 
perennial president, I offer a silent toast to the 
memory of our esteemed associate. 
Professor Francis at the City Club 

This noon, members of the City Club, in ses- 
sion at the Westminster, should be both enter- 
tained and enlightened by a talk by Prof .J. H. 
Francis, the able principal of the polytechnic high 
school, whose topic, “What the Public School 
Should Do for Good Citizenship,” is sure to be 
productive of food for thought. Professor Fran- 
cis 1 regard as the ideal educator; pupils at the 
polytechnic are devoted to him, and the wild 
scramble at the beginning of every term to get 
enrolled is a tribute to his administration. Long 
immay he be preserved to guide and direct aright 
the budding youth of Los Angeles. 








Stetsons Leave Honolulu for the Orient 

From Honolulu J am in receipt of an illustrated 
postcard from A. L,. Stetson, who, with Mrs. Stet- 
son, has been enjoying a delightful stay in the 
garden spot of the Pacific. The breakfast room of 
their cottage faced the ocean and at their front 
door was a grove of tall cocoa palms. Last Mon- 
day they reluctantly left Honolulu for China and 
Japan. As Dr. and Mrs. Robert J. Burdette did 


not sail for the orient until March 28, they had | 
Stetson | 


many opportunities to fraternize. Mr. 
visited Flonolulu twenty-five years ago, and he 


finds many changes have taken place in that time, | 


a few not for the better, he adds. 


Ernest Fosters Are Home Again 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest K. Foster and their son, 











Noel, are home again, fully a year ahead of sched- | 


ule time, having decided to postpone their pro- 
posed visit to the Nile country until a more 
convenient season. Truth is, a years absence 


from Tos Angeles was about all these loyal folk | 
could stand, and they decided to abandon all fur- | 


ther sight secing after repeated attacks of nos- 
talgia had seized both. As their pretty home in 


the Sycamore grove region is still occupied by | 


Mr. and Mrs. John Blackwood, they have betaken 
themselves to Mt. Washington, where Mrs. 
Woodward is making them feel at home at Mt. 
Washington Jlotel. 
Lee Gates Ideal Legislative Timber 

Meyer Lissner and his associates have done 
well by placin~ in the legislative running Lee C. 
Gates, to make the race for the state senate in the 
district for several sessions represented by Will- 
iam H. Savage. The iatter is said to be an aspir- 
ant for re-election, but with the party conven- 
tion a thing of the past, his permanent retirement 
should be easily accomplished. Lee C. Gates 
will make a creditable figure at Sacramento. If 
the Lincoln-Roosevelt leaders succeed in present- 


ing equally good material in other districts the | 


ticket as a whole will be greatly strengthened, 
and, incidentally, the next legislature can be re- 
lied upon to repeal a few bad laws that have crept 
into the statutes. besides adding many new ones 
that have been sedulously kept out. It is to be 
regretted that the earnest young reformer, Lyman 
Farwell, could not see his way to make the run- 
nin for the legislature in the Seventy-first district. 
That is the sort of material needed at Sacramento. 


If Chaffee Would Consent 


Irom a source that is entitled to serious con- 
sideration comes a political suggestion that the 
California democracy again is at it, hammer and 
tongs, with W. R. Hearst, seeking once more 
either to rule the party organization or ruin such 
chances for success as the coming partisan strug- 
gle in the state may offer. It is evident that with 
the Hearst papers, here and in San Francisco. 
Aghting the state ticket, as is fairly certain to 
prove the case if Thedore A. Bell 1s named for 
governor, the latter will be under a heavy handi- 
cap. What the party needs in this crisis is a 
Moses, and such a leader, argues the political 
quidnunc quoted, is to be found in Adna R. Chaf- 
fee. He gives a precedent for his belief and calls 
attention to the fact that a decade or so ago the 
state was in the throes of a political campaign, 
with the railroad political organization the issue 
then, as now. The democracy had been out of it 
for a long time until, finally, it was suggested 
that the nominee for governor be George A. 
Stoneman, who, like Adna R. Chaffee, was a resi- 
dent of Los Angeles, and a retired army officer, 
who had rendered his country distinguished serv- 
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ice. Stoneman was named, in the face of north- 
ern political protest, the leaders in San Franciseo 
fulminating against the unknown candidate. But 
the gallant Union soldier was elected easily, as 
also might be Chaffee, 1f he could be induced to 
allow the use of his name. “Ot? course,” con. 
cludes my correspondent, “Il assume Genera] 
Chaffee to be a militant Democrat, as under the 
charter of the city of Los Angeles, he must be 
of that partisan faith in order to hold his present 
position as a member of the board of public 
works.” 


Adolphus Busch is Miffed 

Adolphus Busch goes back to St. Louis after six 
weeks of rest at Pasadena, feeling rather aggriey- 
ed, I am told, that he is not taken more Seriously 
in Los Angeles. He has been heard to complain 
that he is never invited to be a participant in funce- 
tions given here in honor of prominent visitors, 
never has been asked to attend the annual Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner, nor yet to become a 
member of that organization. I gather that he 
would gladly ally himself with Southern Califor- 
nia to the latter extent, if he were urged to do go. 
Inasmuch as the head of the St. Louis brewery is 
one of the important property owners of this sec- 
tion, it would not hurt to show him a little at- 
tention. 


Long Distence to Phoenix 
Los Angeles soon will have long distance tele- 
phone connection with Phoenix, a consummation 
that has been long desired. I am told that Col. 
Epes Randolph and his associates have finally 
effected the financing of an enterprise pledged to 
this work after nearly eight years of delay. A 
corporation has been formed that has taken over 
certain small independent telephone lines through- 
out northern Arizona, and as soon as it can be 
done, the wires will be stretched across the moun- 
tains into Southern California. While I have no 
authority for the statement, | would not be sur- 
prised to learn that the Bell people are behind 
the undertaking. Also that in the end it will 
mean telephone communication with Denver, di- 
rect from Los Angeles, aiso to El] Paso, and, still 
later, as far east as Chicago and New York. 


Deacon Burton’s Change of Creed 

While my esteemed colleague Otheman Stev- 
ens of the Examiner is striving to prove that 
black is white over in Diaz’ land and that talk of 
slavery is an absurdity, another newspaper vet- 
eran, George Washington Burton, with equal 
simulated zeal is found arguing in the Times for 
a continuance of high tariff schedules, which he 
would have us believe is what the country really 
needs. There was a time when Deacon Burton 
sung a different song, but that was when he was 
defending the policies of the late Grover Cleve- 
land, on the Democratic Herald. Since that day 
the veteran writer has changed his environment 
and is now required to produce standpat literature 
for the edification of Times’ readers. I wonder 
if Deacon Burton believes in this creed he now 
preaches? If he does, truly he has traveled back- 
ward. 


Doheny Wins His Suit 

E. L. Doheny has won the suit wherein he con- 
tested the right of Los Angeles city and county to 
tax foreign corporations upon their capital stock 
issued. The question came up when the late Ben 
E. Ward was county assessor. He sought to com- 
pel the Mexican Petroleum Company of Delaware 
to pay into the public treasury here a large bonus 
for the privilege of doing business in Califormia. 
The plaintiff won his contention in the lower court 
and the county assessor appealed to the supreme 
court, which has affirmed the verdict. If the case 
had gone against him, doubtless, Mr. Doheny 
would have carried it to the supreme court of the 
United States. The point decided is of impor- 
tance, in that is has settled a vexed question that 
has been agitating foreign corporations for years. 


Works Evokes No Enthusiasm 


I hear from Berkeley that Judge John D> 
Works, at present the only announced Southern 
California Republican aspirant for United States 
senator has not created a favorable oratorical im- 
pression in the north, where he has been cam- 
paigning with Hiram Johnson and A. J. Wallace 
for several weeks. Judge Works’ long suit neve! 
was oratory of a popular sort. It is claimed that 
he is cold and tunable to arouse his audiences. 
In Berkeley the Lincoln-Roosevelt crusaders had 
a large and enthusiastic audience, such as would 
gather in Los Angeles, for instance, an impres- 
sive majority of which was in sympathy with the 
new movement within the Republican ranks. 
There was considerable enthusiasm evinced for 
Johnson, but by the time Judge Works sat down 
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the crowd had grown lethargic. A similar state 
of affairs is reported from other places visited by 
the Jate president of the Los Angeles city council, 
] reiterate my belief that if we are to have a sena- 
tor from Southern California to succeed Frank 
Flint, we must nominate a man of the Willis 
Booth type, who has ability, magnetism and great 
personal energy. 





Leo Will Not Contest for Shrievalty 

While not in position to make an authoritative 
announcement, |] have excellent reason for be- 
lieving that United States Marshal Leo V. Young- 
worth has about decided that he will not make a 
try for sheriff in the coming primary. This means 
that unless the Lincoln-Roosevelt influence finds 
an opposition canaidate, Will A. Hammel will 
find no serious difficulty in securing another four- 
year tearm of office, perhaps the best-paid public 
position in the state. I believe it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the sheriff of Los Angeles county 
draws from the treasury upward of $20,000, and 
1 have heard the figures given as being nearer 
$25,000 a year. Sheriff Hammel has made a fine, 
clean record, and is a most popular official. Mar- 
shal Youngworth is just back from a trip to New 
Orleans and marvels at the wonderful progress 
the new south is making. 


Sample of State Architecture 

I am profoundly impressed by the drawing 
sent on from Sacramento to “Father” W. M. 
Bowen of the Agricultural Park project, which 
appeared on the front page of the local section 
ot the Times Thursday. I was not sure until J 
read the label whether it was a design for a Jap- 
anese tea-garden enclosure, a greenhouse, a ga- 
rage, or, possibly the much-discussed union depot, 
but my doubts were removed by finding that it 
was a perspective for a state exposition build- 
ing, from the offices of the state architect, W. D. 
Coates, Jr., and State Engineer Ellery. I sup- 
pose this trifling affair was turned over to one of 
the apprentices, whose garage practice uncon- 
sciousky permeated the design. I can imagine 
Deacon Bowen’s disgust when he first gazed on 
this amateur drawing. Is that the best effort of 
the state architect’s office? 


Mrs. Stilson’s Election Confirmed 

My felicitations to Mrs. W. W. Stilson, whose 
election as state regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has been confirmed by the 
nineteenth continental congress, in session at 
Washington. This is the first time in eighteen 
years that the honor has rested otherwise than 
in San Francisco, and a determined effort was 
made to defeat the choice of the resident Daugh- 
ters in California, expressed at the election held 
in Los Angeles six weeks or so ago. A rump 
meeting of the disaffected ones was held follow- 
ing the regularly called convention here, at which 
the present state regent was chosen as her own 
successor, but these proceedings were frowned 
upon by the parent body, and Mrs. Stilson’s elec- 
tion duly ratified. I hear that the regent-elect is 
having a most enjoyable visit in Washington, 
where her relatives, the John W. Fosters, are 
cheek-by-jowl with all the people worth knowing. 
(‘rom the national capital she will go to New 
York, thence to Ohio, returning to the coast by 
way of Topeka, her early home, after an absence 
of several months. 


Bond Issues Get Rousing Majority 


That a most successful campaign was waged by 
the harbor committee appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, of which George H. Stewart, can- 
didate for the council, was chairman and A. P. 
Fleming, the indefatigable secretary of the har- 
bor commission, was an ex-officio member, was 
signally demonstrated by the preponderating af- 
frmative vote of nine to one for the harbor 
bonds and nearly the same ratio for the power 
bonds. I never had a doubt as to the ratification 
of either. The honor of the city was at stake in 
the first instance, and the attitude of the public 
toward the Owens river undertaking has not been 
in doubt since the ten to one vote for the aque- 
duct bonds was registered. 


Peonage in Mexico 


Cosmopolitan Magazine writers to the contrary 
notwithstanding, slavery or, more strictly speak- 
ing, peonage, really does exist throughout Mexico. 
In proof of this assertion one need only to ex- 
amine certain real estate contracts executed in 
the southern republic. I have been told of an 
Instrument this week, seen by a friend, providing 
for the transfer of a certain hacienda of consid- 
erable proportions. One of the items jn the bill 
of sale provides that the new owner shall take 
over a certain Indian village occupied by about 
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two hundred laborers upon the plantation, men, 
women and children; that these defendants shall 
be clothed and fed and shall be paid—anything or 
nothing. I am further informed that transfers 
of large properties are effected daily in the Mex- 
ican republic with similar provisions as part of 
the consideration. 





Poch Bah Burnett’s “Flossie” Story 

Avery McCarthy advises me that one of the 
most appreciative stories told the recent visitors 
of the Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit Association at 
their various entertainments is credited to Charles 
H. Burnett, pooh bah of the Los Angeles and 
Redondo Railroad, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, head of the new tennis and golfette 
club of Redondo Beach, all-round raconteur, so- 
cial favorite, bachelor and poet. It occurred in 
his address of welcome to the visitors at a fish 
dinner at “The Dolphin” last week. Here is the 
extract: 


I neglected to ask Mr. Mitchell whether he pro- 
posed to run his entertainment committee on the 
Huropean or the American plan, but judging from 
the expressions I have heard today, I find he has 
been running it on the California plan. The differ- 
ence between the European plan and the American 
plan is well illustrated by an item I saw in the 
paper the other day, under the head of “Answers 
to Correspondents,” as follows: 

“In the best society, what do guests at leading 
metropolitan hotels usually order for breakfast? As 
I have never been away from home and am going 
to New York on my bridal] tour, I shall appreciate 
any helpful hint. I am eighteen, and my health is 
good. FLOSSIBE.” 

Answer: “That depends. Should the hotel at 
which you stop be conducted on the European plan, 
you will write out this order: Coffee, rolls and 
boiled eggs. If, on the other hand, the American 
plan obtains, ask the waiter to bring you the fol- 
lowing: Hot house grapes, blood oranges, oatmeal, 
cream, bread, rolls, corn muffins, scones, chocolate, 
broiled salmon, creamed potatoes, omelet with 
mushrooms, porterhouse steak, grilled sweet pota- 
toes, hot waffles, maple syrup. If your health is 
very good, a Jumbo squab on toast may precede 
the steak. Take the oranges to your room.” 

Now, if Mr. Mitchell had been running that 
breakfast on the California plan, he would merely 
have added humming-bird’s tongues on _ toast, 
broiled fish, and a few other simple dishes that 
Fiossie might have overlooked. 


I understand the hotel men were still sore from 
laughing when they woke up next morning. 


Joe Call May Run for Governor 


It was not a bad stroke of politics to attempt to 
have Joseph H. Call make the race for railroad 
commissioner. But Mr. Call declined to become a 
goat in the matter. Jor, with John M. Eshleman 
of El Centro making the Lincoln-Roosevelt run, 
and with Theodore Summerland representing the 
organization element, the chances of overcoming 
a district that gives a majority of from twenty to 
thirty thousand are slim. Still, Judge Call might 
be able to land, but there are many who think he 
could far easier be elected governor of the state. 
In fact, it begins to look as if Mr. Call and his 
closest friends have so sized up the,situation, and 
it will not surprise me 1f he and not Theodore A. 
Bell, after all, is the party .candidate to succeed 
Janies N. Gillette" AV. R. Hearst has promised 
Judge Call to support him here as well as in San 
Francisco, which handicap he might be able to 
overcome. 


ST 


Santa Barbara Looking Up 


From Santa Barbara comes word that the beau- 
tiful resort city is visibly booming. It appears 
that a number of the wealthy winter residents 
who tarry in the vicinity of Montecito for a good 
part of the winter months, have been persuaded 
to take part in a plan of civic improvement, which 
appears to have been vigorously espoused by a 
number of permanent Santa Barbarans. ‘These 
local folk recently subscribed a large sum for the 
construction and the equipment of a new hotel. 
to replace the burned Arlington, which promises 
to be a real rival of the Potter. I am informed 
that among the promoters of that enterprise is 
President E. P. Ripley of the Santa Fe. Mr. 
Ripley makes his winter home in Santa Barbara. 
Fle occupies a large and roomy house, which he 
built several years ago. When the Santa Barbara 


people, a few weeks ago, organized their new im- | 
provement associatoin, it was suggested that the 


head of the Santa Fe system be interviewed, with 
a view of gaining his powerful support in the 
scheme for betterments. Mr. Ripley received the 
committee of citizens most graciously and at once 
acquiesced in the movement. Santa Barbara is 
fortunate to have enlisted so level-headed and in- 
fluential a man in this effort to give Santa Bar- 
bara that impetus the place needs. If he were 
not a voter of Cook county, Illinois, I might be 
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found urging Southern California to send Mr. 
Ripley to the United States senate to succeed 
Senator Flint, since the latter refuses to serve 
another term. 





Protests Against a Musical Conductor 

My esteemed friend, Rev. Benjamin Hartley, 
rector of that quiet little Episcopal church in a 
wooded retreat at north San Gabriel, to which I 
have so often ridden in the past, my saddle mare 
nibbling contentedly at the grass while her master 
worshiped within, has written me in spirited 
protest against musical conductors, to which, un- 
like so many other of his utterances, J, Cannot 
subscribe. Here is his plaint, addressed to the 
editor of The Graphic: 


In the delightfully discriminating criticisms by 
Mrs. Lott, on current musical performances, one is 
often attracted by a word or phrase which is, or 
seems to be, a pleasant bit of irony. In last Sat- 
urday’s issue, while remarking upon “Maud Allan 
and her art,” there occurred these words, “And it 
would hardly be surprising to find that the natural 
desire to watch the stage had interfered with the 
duty of watching the conductor.” I think it is the 
opinion of those who wish to enjoy such perform- 
ances that the conductor should be eliminated al- 
together; and a few are bold enough to say that no 
orchestra is sufficiently trained that cannot render 
the music in public without a conductor, any more 
than an actor is, who has to depend upon a prompt- 
or. At a concert, one can shut his eyes and listen, 
but when the appeal is to the eyes more than to 


the ears, no gesticulating leader ought to inter- 
vene. In fact, the orchestra itself should not be 
seen. 


Of course, if conditions were ideal, the orches- 
tra would be hidden, but I cannot agree that the 
conductor could be eliminated. J fear there would 
be a confusion of sound and a jarring of nerves 
if an orchestra were to be deprived of its leader 
and attempted to go it alone. I cannot under- 
stand how so artistic a soul as Dr. Hartley can 
for a moment entertain such a thought. I quite 
agree with my brilliant coadjutor, Mrs. Lott, that 
the orchestra at the Maud Allan performances 
needed chiding for, repeatedly, I saw individual 
members bobbing up to watch the stage when all 
eyes should have been on Harley Hamilton. I 
ami sure musicians are unanimous in their conten- 
tion that the coiwductor or an “otrehestra iS yucteads 
indispensable as the score of the music played. 


Two Opposing Statements 

City and county taxes are due Monday, and 
the delinquency this year promises to be un- 
usually heavy. Considering that the winter season 
just passed ranks with the most prosperous Los 
Angeles has experienced in a long time, the above 
report is hard to understand. In proof of the good 
business enjoyed is the assertion that several of 
the more important financial institutions of the 
city are preparing to increase their annual divi- 
dends with the new fiscal year, beginning July ©. 
| hear that the Farmers and Merchants National 
Bank is in this class. Its annual disbursements to 
stockholders, after June 30, it is hinted, are to be 
on a basis of 15 per cent, instead of 12 per cent, 
the existing rate. 


Gum Shoe Promotion 

Presumably because of satisfactory work in the 
gum-shoe artist line in the proceedings that 
proved Nicholas Oswald to have been in league 
with a previous municipal administration, the 
Blair detective agency has been appointed Los 
Angeles and Southern California sleuths to watch 
over the interests of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The Pinkertons enjoyed a monopoly of 
this business for years, until Detective Burns of 
San Francisco graft fame took it over lately. 








Children’s Pictures in Characteristic Attitudes. 


Carbons, Platinotypes, Etchings 


Unguestionable Artistic Endorsements. 
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SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF OILS NOW ON VIEW 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Eruest Browning Smith—Blanehard Gallery. 


Chas. A. Rogers—Academy of Art. 





By Everett C. Maxwell 


Doubtless, the many friends and ad- 
mirers of Frank P. Sauerwein and his 
work will be interested to learn of this 
artist’s present movements and future 
plans. Since Mr. Sauerwein’s return 
from a prolonged residence at Taos, 
New Mexico, he has completed a num- 
ber of important desert subjects. He 
has applied himself diligently to his 
chosen profession for a number of years 
and Tuesday of this week bade a cheery 
farewell to his favorite sun-lit land and 


departed for New York, for a vacation | 


and complete rest from work. That is, 
Mr. Sauerwein assures us that it is 
merely to enjoy the work of others, but 
knowing something of his indomitable 
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that ornament the pillars at the newly 


completed Sather Gate, at the Tele- 
graph avenue entrance to the campus, 
after hearing numerous complaints from 
those who were offended by the sight 
of the nude forms used in a decorative 


| manner. The dispatch further stated 
that this final absurd decision was 
reached “after interviewing a number 





passion for paint, I fear that the stimu- | 


lation to be derived from association 
with the eastern giants of art 
prove too strong a temptation to which 
he will eventually yield. After the 


spring season passed in the metropolis, | 


Mr. Sauerwein will go to Stanford, 
Conn., for a lengthy sojourn, later going 
south to pay a visit to his aged father. 

For a number of years this favorite 
artist has maintained his 
Taos, 
character of the desert Indians, whose 
peturesque existence has furnished the 
inotif for many of his most successful 
paintings. Art and history will for all 
time be indebted to the painter 
shall 
and realistic life of our native Indian. 
America has produced many strong 
painters who have been lured by the 
quaint charm of the pueblo life and 
have deserted their eastern studios to 
devote their time to painting the van- 
ishing races. Many have succeeded to 


studio at | 
the better to study the life and | 


will | 


who | 
adequately portray the romantic | 


' the Blanchard Gallery, 


a remarkable degree, and their paint- | 
ings win instant favor with eastern art | 


lovers. These pictures possess a pe- 
culiar charm that never fails to allure 
and mystify. 


Especially strong is this | 


feeling in Mr. Sauerwein’s desert can- | 


vases. 
Choosing as he has the southwestern 
tribes for his subjects, he has ample 


scope for romance and color, for these | 


Indians are less influenced by modern | 
ii 1S: | 


civilization than other tribes. 
Mr. Sauerwein’s aim to comprehend 
and portray on canvas the poetry and 
romance of these primitive children of 
nature, and his endeavors have been 
rewarded with much success. In In- 
dian portraiture he is not so photo- 
graphically accurate as Burbank, but 
there is a dash and verve about his 





composition not remotely suggested by | 


the other artist. 
studies are romantically conceived and 
poetically rendered, and never fail to 
charm the beholder. 
several days before Mr. 
departure I had the pleasure of study- 
ing his newly completed compositions 
and again enjoying all that remain un- 
sold of those satisfying Italian water 
colors that never have been equaled 
by a western painter. Among the most 
important of the later canvases are 


“Moonlit Pool’ a night scene full of 
mystery. “The Pool’ is a scene near 
Taos, showing Indian children bath- 


ing in a stream. A truly oriental 
of color is “Village of Laguna,’ while 
“Enchanted Mesa” isi low in Key and 
full of weird interest. “Land of Sun- 
shine,” an adobe house and tree com- 
position, is excellent in color, and the 
trees especially are well handled. 
“Sand Storm, Sunset” shows a wild 
mood of nature, as does also “The Bliz- 
zard.” ‘*‘Adobe Land” is a gem of pure 
eolor. full of out-of-door feeling. ‘“Feed- 
ing the Captive’ and “The Bathers’”’ 
are well-drawn figure studies, the lat- 
ter, yet in an unfinished state, being 
unusual in color and decorative in ef- 
fect. The best wishes of Mr. -Sauer- 
wein’s many friends attend him on his 
eastern journey. 
= * 5] 

News dispatches dated at Berkeley, 
April 13, which appeared in the col- 
umns of one of the Jocal dailies, an- 
nounced the fact that the authorities of 
the University of California have or- 
dered the removal of the bas reliefs 


bit | 


His desert landscape | 


Sauerwein’s | 








of the co-eds who have made it a rule 
to avoid this entrance on account of the 
nature of the decorations.” 

If this statement is true, and I heart- 


ily hope it is not, I presume that Presi- | 


dent Wheeler will resign at once, for 
it is obvious that his worst anticipa- 
tions have been realized, and he is now 
truly the president of a “hay-seed col- 
lege.” Through the kind agency of 
Miss Anna Beckley, head of the art de- 
partment of the Los Angeles public l- 
brary, it is my intention to probe this 
matter deeper and endeavor to ascer- 


tain just where the real trouble lies. | 


In a recent interview upon this topic, 
Miss Beckley strongly expressed her 
chagrin and disgust at what now ap- 
pears to be a colossal display of mock 
modesty on the part of a certain prud- 
ish few. She has communicated with 
the librarian at the university, request- 
ing a photograph of the offending gate 
and a detailed description also with 
one of the professors, asking a verifi- 
cation of the statement made by the 
newspapers and the facts of the case. 
I hope by next week to be able to pub- 
lish for my readers a resume of their 
replies. 

The Sather Gate is the work of the 
eminent seculptor Earl Cummings, and 
was erected at a cost of $40,000. On 
the pillars are the figures of four men 
and four women, undraped. The sculp- 
tor made these reliefs merely to illus- 
trate the beauty of the hutnan form. 
No doubt, ere this, the Creator sees His 


error in not having created man fully | 


clothed. 
«x * * 

Art interest is: directed this week to 
where Ernest 
Browning Smith is holding his second 
annual exhibition of landscapes in oil. 
Twenty-two canvases are shown at this 
time, and all except three are new since 
his last exhibition. The chief differ- 
ence between this and last vear’s dis- 





play lies in the choice of subjects. Only .; 


a few Catalina studies are to be seen 
at this time, and the Southern Califor- 
nia mountains and valleys have claimed 
his attention. In reviewing these pic- 
tures, it is evident that Mr. Smith is 
a great lover of color, which he sees in 
a most extravagant manner. He has 
something to say and is not afraid to 
say it. 


His ‘art is his own, and is the | 


result of the study and practice of his | 


own theories, hence it possesses an in- 
dividuality that is sui generis. Mr. 
Smith’s most successful canvas is called 
“Sycamores in Autumn.” Other favor- 
ites are “The Mesa,’ “Sunset Haze,” 
“Starlight” and ‘“‘Early Morning, Arroyo 


Seco.” Limited space forbids a review 
before next week’s issue of The 
Graphic. 

* * iS 


Brillant in every detail was the an- 
nual exhibition of the Los Angeles 
Keramic Club at the Ebeli Club House, 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. The 
members’ work displayed Showed 
marked advance over that of last year. 
Conventional designs prevail and lus- 
ter in metallic shades is growing in fa- 
vor. Mrs. Harry Andrews, the club 
president, was represented by a large 
display of excellent work. Other fine 
exhibits were those made by Mesdames 
Harry Upton, Inez McCrabbe, Annie R. 
Emerson, Ross H. Rook Eleanor Koh- 


ler, H. G. Simpson, Isabelle W. Hamp- le 
C. P. Railsback, N. H. Eliott, J. | : 


ton, 
B. Mefrill, Chester A. Pyle, J. D. Jack- 
son, and Misses Eda Jones, Jessie 
Washburn, Edith A. Abels and Kate 
Andrews, 

im * x 

Warren T. Rollins left Thursday for 
Laguna, N. M., for 2 proloue ee sketch: 
ing trip. . 

The exhibition given by Miss Mar- 
guerite Abbott of her own and pupils’ 
work in Blanchard Gallery, Saturday of 
last week, was very largely attended. 
The gallery was beautifully decorated, 
and the work shown was of a high or- 
der. Miss Abbott was assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mrs. Will Stephens. The 
exhibitors were Miss Abbott, Mrs, E. 
J. Brent, Miss Lela Blinn, Mrs. Ches- 
ter Brown, Miss Rose Bernard, Miss 
Marguerite Bowen, Miss Violet Cook, 
Miss Hattie Ferguson, Mrs. Hamaker, 
Mrs. Grace Enveart, Miss Lottie Scha- 
fer, Miss Walker, Miss Gladys Wilken- 
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YOU 
and the 
WHOLE 


of 3 kind on the market. 


—_ Giae may eS) be said to ae eed 
less Cold Cream---the purest, most hygienic, and positively THE BEST preparation 
Every member of the family wants it. 
simply indispensable, and even father and brother use it after shaving, 
grateful---yes, delightful ---co. metic that need only be applied lightly and in modera- 





‘the test of time.” It is a truly grease- 


To the ladies j it Is 
Tt 13 a healing, | 

















FAM ILY tion, To try it once is to use It regularly. 
WANT THIS FAMOUS TOILET REQUISITE! | 
en e two stamps and tdeslers nameand we will mail Ti 
Bede pire uy BEES Coonth $350). j This is a | cnibednetaes Bee (ee a lief peice mo 
J SIAONE&CIE., Offer? 6 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK | 
4, DE 
YOU NEED =| ww ML Ary 
$17-325 Raf 5. Ly, 314- LS 
So. BRoapway p ead : So. Hn Stazzr 


THIS STRONG. BANK 


You need this bank because its fa- 


cilities are perfect, becouse its lo- 


cation is ideal, 


You need this bank be- 


rectors are men of the highest 
standing in the community and be- 
cause they faithfully perform all 
duties entrusted to them. 


You need this bank because 1t' 


keeps pace with the growth of Los 
Angeles, because it is abreast of 


the “leyelputent of her business in- 


terests and because the counsel of 


its officers is at your service in all 


matters financial. 


There is an interest bearing ac- 
count to suit you---open it today. 


Oo ANGELES ThUal 
AND OAVINGO BANK 


Central Building, Sixth and Main: 














HOTEL Ul, FRANGIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Under the management of JAMES WoOoDs 





A jolly place for lunch- 
eons, after the theater, 
and at all times. 

A place that reflects the 
chee ful individuality cf 
oan Francisco. 





son, Mrs. Lillian Beamer, Mrs. M. C. | 
Miitler, Mrs. Marguerite Morlan, Mrs. R.. 
H. Howell, Mrs. R. H. Lindley, Miss 


Esther McFarlane, Mrs. Lela Wellborn 
and Miss Marie Smith. 
* * * 

IWlington Court, J. F.-Boyd’s hand- 
some new art gallery, corner of Grand 
avenue and Washington street, was 
formally opened Thursday, April 21, by 
a brilliant reception and private view 
of work. This fine collection will be 
reviewed at length next week. 

* ¥ - 

J. F. Kanst is enlarging his art gal- 
lery and making extensive improve- 
inents for the housing of many new 
canvases. 





and because its, 
strength and stability are unques-| 
| tioned. 
cause it is a complete banking 
home, because its officers and di- 
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SILK WAISTS 
poe each 


AYEVER before have we shown 


such a comprehensive and at- 





ODISH 
| 


tractive line of smart models in Silk 
1 Waists to sell at $5 each. Shownin 


tailored or semi-tailored, and fancy 


‘The waists are made of 


styles. 


MESSALINE, TAFFETA, 
PONGEE and INDIA SILKS 


ee 





FEA SMHERS———_Aeae 


Awarded Prize Medals ai Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, | 


Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 


Pr 


YOUR, OLD” FEATHERS 


Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willaw Plume 
and dyedto match any shade by our repair department. 


City Store 313 Broadway | 


ae place to buy OSTRICH FEATHERS 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 





KANST ART GALLERY 
Permanent Exhibition of Paintings by 
Dutch and American Artists 
CORRECT FRAMING A SPECIALTY | 


WHOLESALE 642 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
AND RETAIL Los Angeles, Cal. 


PHONES: Broadway Sunset, 2334. Home F2703 





E BRISTOL 


The high-class appointments, Pet 
fect service and unexcelled menu of 


ic) Cafe Bristol 


Sones) to Beers ee people 


ENTIRE BASEMENT H. W. HELLMAN Bids 
FOURTH AND SPRING. 
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MUSICIAN 


By Blanche Rogers Lott 


Through the excellent rendering of 
programs of worth, the Ellis Club has 
for years stood for a high quality of 
concert. Consequently, when a con- 
cert falls away below the usual high 
standard, one accustomed to hearing 
all its efforts finds herself in a quan- 
dary to understand why, at the height 
of its season the club should present 
an entire program in the mediocre 
manner of the one given Tuesday even- 
ing Two numbers, “The Sailor's 
Dream,’ by Abt, and the previously 
given “Handorgan Man” of v’Othegra- 
ven’s were the only ones which ap- 
yroached satisfaetory results. Even the 
yld favorite with the club, “The Sword 
of Ferrara,’ was unwieldy, and neither 
singers nor accompaniment were with 
(ye baton. Schumann’s “Traumerei”’ 
was certainly never intended for sing- 
ing purposes, The mere words rob it 
of its legato, and this particular ar- 


rangement is not in keeping with the | 


composition in any way. To go into 
detail of the entire program’s presen- 
tation would be harrowing and un- 
necessary, for it was too evident that 
the members had not attended rehears- 
als and were not on singing acquaint- 
ance with the selections. When these 
conditions were shown at a last re- 
hearsal, omissions would be admissible 
for the inadequate presentations of 
works like Brahms’ Rhapsodie, “From 
Siberia” (Sokolow), which has great 
possibilities. J. K. Paine’s “Phoebus 
Arise” does music harm, because the 
average listener judges and condemns 
“classical music’ on poor renditions, 
not from what the music really is. The 
soloist of the evening, Mrs. Nuncie 
Sabini Bittman, is the possessor of a 
beautiful voice of extensive range, and 
by her unusually Gear diction made the 
words of her songs understood, but 
these two merits were insufficient to 
hring out the interpretations of her 
songs which were inadequate. A trem- 
olo bids fair to work havoe with the 
nitech. If these busy, many of them 
professional, men have not the time to 
learn these commendatory composi- 
tions at the regular rehearsals, an oc- 
casional fifteen minutes devoted to the 
rractice of one part would prove the 
solving of many a difficulty. This pro- 
cedure has been carried out by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra this 
season with marked results. 





Mrs. Norris has been kind enough to 
review for me the concert given by the 
Orpheus Club at Temple Auditorium, 
Thursday of last week: Assisting the 
club were Mrs. W. A. Banks, contralto, 
and Mr. Lester Donahue, pianist. The 
accompanist for the evening was Mr. 
Will Garroway. The organization con- 
tinues to progress in strength and ex- 
cellence under the earnest guidance of 
Mr, Joseph Dupuy, and sang pleasingly 
the following numbers: Oh, Heart of 
Mine (H. Clough-Leighton); Katy Did 
(C. B. Hawley); Thanatopsis (Joseph 


Mosenthal); Dance of the Gnomes 
(MacDowell); The Bird (Soderberg); 


An Irish Folk Song (Arthur Foote). Of 
these Mosenthal’s Thanatopsis made 








Ranks’ vocal ability, and with her first 
number, 
Thy Voice,” afforded much pleasure, Her 
second encore, 
really exquisite. 
any defect in Mrs. Banks’ performance, 
' it would be her lack of repose 
a certain amount of restrained gesture 
is permissible 
well 
Tilly Koenen and Mme. Jomelli—con- 
tinual 
singer 
jovment of the listeners, and it is to 
be regretted that so small a defect, and 
one so easily corrected should mar Mrs. 
Banks’ 
same criticism applies to Mr. Dupuy. | 
No one can doubt the sincerity of his 
labors 
which 
from 

flattering to the only director the club 
has ever 
of some of Mr. Dupuy’s gestures sug- 
gests that he 
results from 


Saint-Saens’ “My Heart, at 
“Florian’s Song,” was 


If one might point out 
While 


in concert singing—as 
exemplified this past season by 


movement on the part of the 
detracts greatly from the en- 


charming presentations. The 


with his men—and the praise 
the Orpheus concerts receive 
press and public must be very 


had—but the physical force 


is laboriously dragging 
the singers, instead of 


| leading them easily, as he really does, 





the 


her seriously. 
bring to mind the torture chambers of 


through the pleasant meads of melody. 
Mr. Lester Donahue, a young pianist of 
considerable attainment, 
eral numbers, the most brilliant being 
“Midsummer | 
Night’s Dream,” in which he displaved 
technical 
has a tendency toward over-forceful- 
ness in the fortissimo passages, which 
at times gives an effect of hammering, 
and he Jacks exactness 
the pedals, two faults which no doubt 
will be eliminated in time. 
bers were 
sponded generously to enthusiastic en- 
cores, playing in all five numbers. 


played sev- 


Mendelssohn- Liszt 
ability in abundance. He 
in the use of 


His num- 


well received and he re- 


Ay Re NORRGS. 


Our reformers are doing much 


The pure food laws protect 


away from moral 


purgated editions, and spurious old 
masters are confiscated on sight at the 


New York custom house. Why, then, no 
friendly semaphore to display a warn- 


ing signal to the music-loving public 
when an Ade-nee concert is announced? 
Mme. Ade-nee does not sing. She only 
makes funny noises and when she adds 
to these her perfectly ludicrous ges- 
tures, no intelligent person can take 
Some of her high notes 


medieval times, or surgery wards be- 
fore the introduction of anaesthetics, 
and her entire performance last Thurs- 
day evening at Simpson Auditorium 
was as unpleasant a presentation as 
can possibly be imagined. While it is 
doubtless unique to hear a soprano 
noising through an entire number just 
one exact semij-tone away from the 
flute obligato, it is also maddening—to 


| ears accustomed to the modern tem- 


pered scale. Fortunately, however, there 


'were bright spots that helped main- 
| tain sanitv, and one recalls with a 
sense of delight the beautiful “Che 





the greatest demand on the resources | 


of the singers and the manner in which 
If was given evidenced most gratify- 
ng advancement in precision of attack 
and smoothness of tone. Concerning 
the tonal quality of the club, it must 
he admitted that the basses produce a 
nost satisfying sonorousness, but the 
haritones give an impression of imma- 
turity, which would be decidedly im- 
hroved by the addition of one or two 
B00d robust baritones. A diverting 
feature of the rather somber program 
Was MacDowell’s ‘Dance of the 
Gnomes.” This grotesque composition 
ls a boon to mens’ singing clubs, for it 
dlways elicits a feeling of cordiality be- 
Iween audience and singers, at the same 
lime relieving a certain self-conscious- 
hess noticeable in the amateur male 
chorus, and-it is a matter of comment 
that succeeding numbers are sung in 
Detter spirit after the singers have had 
this little joke with their audience. 
Rossini’s “Non piu mesta” was a splen- 
did selection for the exploiting of Mrs, 





gelida manina” from “La Boheme,” giv- 


'en in a convincing and musicianly way 


by Roland Paul. Although very hoarse 
and apparently not in his best voice, 
Mr. Paul’s interpretation of this num- 
ber was intelligent and the final phrase 
with its recurring E flat—that with 
many singers becomes very flat indeed 
—was really exquisitely given. Mr. 
Mead contributed a flute solo that was 
technically a pleasure, and with Mrs. 
Helen Mead Little gave a melodious 
duet for flutes. Miss O’Donoughue's 
finished accompaniments were more 
charming than usual, by contrast. and 
sympathy prevailed that her admir- 


| able work found itself in such strange 


Ade-nee’s alleged 
A. R.N. 


company as Mme. 


singing. 


The concert of the American Music 
Society was given last week before 
several hundred people, many of whom 
were not aware that composers of the 
ablity of those represented on the pro- 
cram were residents of Los Angeles. 
The composers themselves assisted in 
the performances of several numbers 
and a genuine enthusiasm marked the 
reception of all numbers. The com- 
posers represented were Morton F. 
Mason, Waldo F. Chase, Miss Laura 
Zerbe, Henry Schoenefeld, Fannie Dil- 
lon, C. F. Pemberton, Frank H. Colby, 
and the assisting artists were Messrs. 
Koopman, violin and ’cello; Miss Dil- 
lon, piano; Mr. Julius Bierlich, violin; 
Harry Clifford Lott, baritone; Mes- 











to | 
save us from fraud, imitation and im- 
position. 
us in a physical direction, civic purity 
leagues abroad in the land guide our 
faltering footsteps 
pitfalls, wary librarians furnish us ex- 


comparatively late in the season, and 
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ISTEINWAY 


The Greatest of Pianos 


The Steinway is not only the greatest of 
pianos, but, quality considered. it is the least 
When you buy a Steinway you 
Its musical qual- 
We have 
Grands, Verte- 
grands and Uprights at eastern prices, with a 
small additional charge to cover the cost of 
Favorabie terms, 


expensive. 
buy @& pinto tidr a liretime. 
ity and permanency are proven. 
Steinways at $575 to $1650. 


freight and handling. 


Geo. J. Birkel Company 


Steinway, Cecilian and Victor Dealers. 


345=347 South Spring Street 


— ee 


dames Phillip Zobelein and L. J. Selby | 
and Miss Margaret Goetz, contraltos’ | 
Tne entire performance was a decided 
eredit to the society. 


Los Angeles has nearly coine to the 
close of the most successful musical} 
season in its history. With hardly 
an exception, the not-to-be-surpassed 





events have been magnificently sup- 
ported. However, the coming week 
will prove how genuinely musical we 


are as a city. One of the most perfect 
string quartets in the world today, 
and one probably never surpassed in 
the past, will play here Thursday even- 
ing, April 28, ateSimpson=Anditorium. 
The Flonzaley Quartet has played 
with enormous success in America this 
season, and even though it arrives here 


we have had a quantity of music, no 
event in the past can take its place, 
and surely none that may come later. 
The program is an ideal one, consist- 
inng of the C major quartet by Mozart, 
the rarely performed sonata for two 
violins and ‘cello by Leclair, and Schu- 
mann’s quartet in A minor, op. 41, No. | 
1. This last number is especially fit- | 
ting now, owing to the proximity of 
Schumann centennial. Teachers 
should not forget the duty they owe 
to their pupils and music in general in 
proclaiming the importance of hearing 
this concert. There has been no music 
the entire season so essential to growth 
and culture as this appearance of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 











Of interest to everyone 
cess of another Los Angeles girl in 
Reriin. This time it is a singer, and 
the following press notices tell the 
story: 


Leita L[lolierhott, a blind singer, entered into 
competition with others more favored by cir | 
cnuinstaneces. It is certainly no easy task to be 
obliged to dispense with the use of the ere as- 
au means of expression in singing. But in the 
case of Miss Wolterhoff one searcely realizes her 
affliction. Equipped with a sympathetic voice, 
she is able to do justice to the Hghter and guyer 
renre of music, ns Well as to pieces of a serious 
chiurvneter.—-LBerliner Tageblatt. 

The young lady’s seprano voice is 
large. but unusually well trained and of a most 
symipathetie quality. She sings with both taste 
and feeling.—-Rerliner Borsenzeitung. 

Iter suecess is not at all dependent upon the 





sympathy which her hlindness awakens. The 
young artist’s voice. although not large, has a 
beautiful quality and is very well trained.—‘Lhe 


Signile. 


There is much interest shown in the 





personnel of the vocal quartet to sing | 


here with the Damrosen Orchestra, 
Sara Anderson, Nevada van der Veer 
(Mrs. Reed Miller in private life), 
Messrs. Reed Miller and Marcus Kel- 
lerman. All have frends among the 
musical fraternity who will bid them 


weleome. In some eastern 


orchestra and singers have given 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin” in 
coneert form, and in their nearly a 


week’s engagement here, early in May, 
it is to be hoped this will be given a 
place. 

Marie Wieck, a sister of Clara 
Schumann, recently was heard in con- 
cert in Berlin, appearing in a Schumann 
recital with Marie Wurm. Miss. Wieck 
is seventy-eight years of age, but it is 
said she played with astonishing youth- 
ful temperament. 





Arthur Foote, who has been organ- | 
ist of the First Unitarian church of | 


Rostcn since 1878, has retired. 





The Marshall Field & Co. Choral So- 
ciety of 140 voices gave HE'gar’s “King 
Olaf’ in Chicago the other night. Mem- 
bers of the Thomas Orchestra played 
the accompaniment and the soloists 
were Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Evan Will- 


not very | 


is the suc- 








cities the | 





| lo}, 





| heavenly choir. 























Contralto, 429-21 Blanchard Hail 


Special original programs for Pri- 
vate Musicales, Teas and Soirees. 
Tel. Ex. 82 


LOUIS ERNEST DREYFUS 


420-421 BLAN- 
CHARD HALL 
A strictly enforced, conversational 
method by 
or Spanish is 
value. Private 
evening classes. 





Modern Languages 


which French, German 
made of practical 


lessons. 


ESTELLE H&ARTT DREYFUS~ 
Day and 
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Devoted exclusively to Music, Art, Science 


Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio building in the West. For terms and all infor- 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
232 S. Hill St. 


mation apply to 


233 South Broadway ‘ ‘ 


Blanchard Hali Studio Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Nell Ughted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists, For terms, 
etc., apply to the Manager, 

1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


FOR RENT 
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iams and Herbert Witherspoon. This 
item is given to show the musical pos- 
sibilities in our large department stores 
if the idea were to take root here. 
Pupils of Mrs. Thilo Becker gave a 
violin recital at the Becker studio on 
South Alvarado street last Saturday 
evening, when the following program 





' was played: 


Iuet, Minuetto (Pleyel), Curolyn LeFevre, 
Pureell Mayer; Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod), Oliver 
Stratton; Largo (Handel), Carolyn LeFevre; 
Arioso (Handel), Purcell Mayer; To a Wild 
Rose (MacDowell-Hartman), Romance (Dvor- 
ak), Florence Georgia Tavlor: Sonata for Violin 
aud Piano in D (Handel), Rachel Fuiks, Ida 
Selby; Traumerei (Schumann), Wanirn Carswell; 
Trio for Two Violins and Piano (Godard), Rachel 
Fuiks, Mrs. Thilo Becker. Ida Selby: Andante 
from DPD minor Concerto (Wieniawski), Audrey 
St. Clair Creighton; Romance in F major (Ries), 
Dorothy Armstrong; Symphonie Espagnole (La- 
Lonis Robinsky; Concerto for Two Violins 
(Bach), Louis Robinsky, Mrs. Thilo Becker, 


Andrew Carnegie was asked by a 
Musical America representative the 
other day if he expected to make an an- 
nouncement concerning the perpetua- 
tion of the Pittsburg Orchestra or to 
contribute to that purpose. “I have no 
more to do with the Pittsburg Orches- 
tra,” he said in reply, “than with the 
heavenly choir, which I hope to hear in 
the future. I will not disgrace Pitts- 
burg by giving money to its orchestra. 
[ff Pittsburg does not know enough to 
maintain such an orchestra as that, her 
citizens don’t deserve even to hear the 
Iam a devoted lover 
of music. I give organs to churches or 
help churches to get organs, because I 
am willing to be responsible for every- 
thing the organs say, even though I 
could not be responsible for all that is 
said from the pulpit.” 
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By Ruth Burke 
Unusual brilliancy marked .the large 
dinner party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan ©, Balch at the California Club, 


Thursday evening, in compliment to 
Mr. and Mrs. James McBride Cockins, 
who.recently returned from their wed- 
ding, trip. Dinner was served at sev- 
eral. tables, which were attractively 
decorated with center baskets of fra- 
grant Richmond roses, intermingled 
with ferns. White place ecards, orna- 
mented with the hostess’ monogram in 
gold, marked the places. About one 
hundred guests were present and the 
hostess or one of the following assist- 
ing women presided at each of the ta- 
bles: Mmes. Hancock Ranning, John J. 
Byrne, Wesley Clark, William E. Dunn, 
Lynn Helm, William G. Kerckhoff, 
John G. McKinney, J. J. Meyler, Frank 
Thomas, Willoughby Rodman and I. N. 
Van Nuys. Others present besides 
these assistants and the guests of honor 
were Mr. and Mrs. Harry B. Ains- 
worth, Dr. Ernest A. Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eyre Rarrow-ffrench, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Bishop, Mr. Hancock Ban- 
ning, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Barker, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Bishop, Mr. John J. 
Byrne, Lieut.-Gen. and Mrs. Adna R. 
Chaffee, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Car- 
penter, Mr. George J. Denis, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Ross Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Mich- 
ael J. Connell, Mr. George Chartier, Mr. 
Wesley Clark, Mr. William E. Dunn, Col. 
and Mrs. William May Garland, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. E. Gibbon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rurton E. Green, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griffith, Mr. 


and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr., Mr. | 


and Mrs. E. J. Marshall, Judge ana 
Mrs. Charles Monroe, Judge and Mrs. 
J. W. McKinley, Mr. John G. McKin- 
ney, Pishop and Mrs. Joseph H. John- 
son, Mr. M. L. Graff, Mr. James Hobbs, 
Mr. W. G. Kerckhoff, Mr. Charles Hen- 
derson, Mrs. W. S. Hook, Mrs. Hugh 
Livingstone Macneil, Dr. and Mrs. 
Granville MacGowan, Mr. G. I. Mott, 
Mrs. Walter Scott Newhall, Mr. Gurney 
Newhall, Mr. and Mrs. ©. C. Parker, 
Mr. Willoughby Rodman, Judge and 
Mrs. Victor E. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph F. Sartori, Mr. Edward D. Silent, 
Mr. James Slauson, Mr. and Mrs. A]- 
fred Solano, Mr. and Mrs. Otheman 
Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Ezra T. Stimson, 
Mr. Frank Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter J. Trasky Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Utley, 
Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. Edward C. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. W oolwine, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. FE. Waddell and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Modini Wood. 


One of the most delightfully appoint- 
ed of the week’s society affairs was the 
bridge luncheon given Tuesday by Mrs. 
John W. Kemp at her home, 3002 
South Grand avenue. This was the 
third of a series with which Mrs. Kemp 
is entertaining her friends. The ap- 
pointments were entirely in pink, a pro- 
fusion of. sweet peas and carnations 
were utilized, and details of the lunch- 
eon were carried out in the same color 
effect. Guests were Mmes, Morris Al- 
bee, Carroll Allen, Roland Bishop, C. 
A. Bovle, D. H. Barmore. Bruce 8. 
Cass, Lyman Craig, Emil Ducommun, 
Philip Colby, Carroll Gilbert. Burton 
E. Green, R. H. Howell, J. Ww. Hendrick, 
William G. Jobson, W. I. Hollingsworth, 
Simon Maier, William Meade, W. W. 
Neuer, B. L. Oliver, Frank H. Powell, 
John A. Quinton, W. D. Stephens, J. 
W. Trueworthy, Frank Walsh, Charles 
Wellborn. R. R. Williamson, H. K. Will- 
jamson, H. F. Vollmer, B. F. Vickrey. 


Among the most brilliant of the 
spring social functions was the tea giv- 
en Thursday by Mrs. Clinton N. Sterry 
at her home, 2632 Ellendale place, in 
honor of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Norman Sterry, whose mariage was an 
eyent of the early winter season. The 
house was elaborately decorated for the 
affair with quantities of ferns and 
Scotch broom, and several hundred in- 
vitations were issued for the afternoon. 
Preceding the tea, Mrs. Sterry enter- 
tained with a buffet luncheon on the 
lawn for her chosen assistants, who in- 
cluded: Mmes. Frederick A. Walton, 
Olin Wellborn, Roland Bishop, W. T. 
Bishop, Burton E. Green, William 
Joyce, Ed Pauly, Lynn Helm, Scott 
Hielm, J. Ross Clark, E. Pp. Clark, 


Young, George Wilson King, Walter 
Trask, Eva Holland, V. P. McHenry, 


Kdwin S. Rowley, Charles C. Carpen- | 


ter, Telfair Creighton, Charles Monroe, 
Homer Laughlin, Jr., 
Durant, Cora Freeman, Frank W. Bur- 
nett, J. B. Lippincott; Misses Grace 
Rowley, Fannie Rowan, Susan Carpen- 
ter and Edith Maurice. In the evening 
Miss Ruth Sterry, the younger daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Clinton N. Sterry, was 
hostess at a card party given for Miss 
Grace Rowley, her betrothed, Mr. 
Thomas Caldwell Ridgeway, and the 
following friends they have chosen to 
assist at their wedding in June: Miss 





Olive Harpham, Miss Ethel Shaw, Miss | 
Mary Clark, Miss Mary Lindley, Miss | 


Mary Burnham. Miss Annis Van Nuys, 
Miss Florence Silent, Miss Evelyn Ken- 
nedy, Mr. Coffman, Mr. Raymond 
Moore, Mr. Kay Crawford, Maj. A. J. 


Copp, Mr. Courtland Rrown, Mr. David | 
Owen Eversole, Mr. | 


Rlankenhorn, Dr. 
Don Carlton and Mr. George Ennis. 


One of the most delightful and elab- 
orate of the post-Lenten affairs was 
the reception given at the Woman’s 


Club House, Wednesday, by Mrs. Fred- | 


erick T. Bicknell, Mrs. Sumner F. Zom- 
bro and Mrs. Emily Zombro. Four 
hundred invitations were issued for the 
afternoon, and the appointments were 
most attractive, the entire club house 
having been transformed into a perfect 
bower of spring flowers, Maman Cochet 
roses, ferns, Spanish iris, clusters of 
red amaryllis, and white roses being 
artistically arranged, under the direction 
of Miss Forman. Guests were received 
between the hours of 8 and 5 o’clock, 
and the hostesses were assisted in re- 


Entwistle, George Letteau, Matilda Rob- 
erts, Charles Perry Bagee, 
Hall, James Stewart, 


Burks, A. H. Koebig, Lucius Chase, 
Walter Lindlev, James Ogilvie, J. H. 
Utley, W. W. Neuer, W. G. Hutchinson. 





Lyman Farwell, Louis Ernest Dreyfus, 
Charles Dick, Josiah Evans Cowles, 
Willis Booth, George Rliss Culver, 
Louis Myers, John Henderson, Helen 
Steckel; Misses Edith Kirkpatrick, 


Edith Furrey, Belle Baker, Jessie Wei- | 


man and Frances Chandler. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Conaty | 


and Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Houghton 
were guests of honor Monday evening 
at a dinner given by Mrs. John F. 
Francis at her home, 905 South Bonnie 
Brae street. 
decorated with a centerpiece of orchids, 
arranged in a pretty basket and an Irish 
lace cloth for covering. Easter lilies 
and white roses were used about the 
rooms. Besides the guests of honor, 
places were set for Dr. and Mrs. G. Del 
Amo, Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. O’Mel- 
veny, Mr. and Mrs. James C. Kays, 
Miss Suzanna Lynch, Miss Katherine 
Conaty, Mrs. Elsie Kerckhoff and Rev. 
Francis Conaty. 


Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Myrick of 
West Twenty-eighth street have taken 
a cottage at Ocean Park for 2 part of 
the summer season and with their fam- 
ily will leave May 1 for the beach. 


Mrs. Alice C. D. Riley and her young 
daughter, who have been at Hotel Mad- 
ison, Pasadena, all winter, returned to 
her home in Evanston, Ill., last Mon- 
day. Mrs. Riley is a writer of much 
charm, and aside from her magazine 
contributions, her lyrics, written in 
conjunction with Mrs. Jessie Gaynor, 
have brought her fame and fortune 
One of her compositions, the ever-de- 


lightful “Jerushy,” was on the program } 


of the concert given by the Woman’s 
Orchestra last night at the Auditorium. 


Redondo Beach promises to be a 
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ceiving by Mmes. J. D. Bicknell, M. E. | 


Clarence | 
Frank Kine, | 
Frank Gordon, Felix C. Howes, S. D. | 








The table was artistically | 


| ing country. 





| abroad for the summer. 








busy center socially this summer, and 
already members of Los Angeles’ ex- 
clusive set are flitting to that beautiful 
beach or preparing for a Summer’s so- 
journ there. The E. Avery McCarthys 
already have opened up their attractive 
Summer home; the Rowans have taken 
the Rollins home for the season, and 
the Chandlers and MeFarlands will oc- | 
cupy the Bulkley cottage, while the Nat 
Wilshires and a number other of the 
local society folk are planning to move 
down to that beach soon. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Gibbon has returned 
from a six weeks’ visit in the east. She 
was accompanied home by Miss Eliza- 
beth Stitt of Hot Spring, Ark., who wil] 
be her guest for an indefinite visit. 


Mr. and Mrs. James H. Adams of 
South Flower street have left ror 92. | 
Summer trip. They go direct to New | 





| boulevard was 
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[PORCH SHADES| 


The VUDOR_Re-enforced Ham- 
mock, as its name implies, is a ham. 
mock made extra strong where the 
most strain and wear come. 


Ordinary Hammocks give first in the 
middle of the bed of the hammock, 
and in the supporting cords at the ends. 
In ordinary hammocks the fabric is no 
heavier or stronger in the middle of 
bed than at the sides. The bed of 
the Vudor Hammock is woven with a 
gradually increased number of warps 
to the inch from the sides to the mid- 
dle, so that the hammock is strongest 
where most strength is needed. This 
is a patented feature and can be found 
jn no other hammock.” Another ex- 


the supporting cords are arranged and fastened to the bed of the hammock. 
In ordinary hammocks the cording is so carelessly and unscientifically done that 
practically all weight is supported by the outer cords alone; these cords are, 
furthermore, fastened directly to the warps of the hammock bed without a 


proper anchorage to distribute the strain evenly. 


EEE é g . 
| clusive feature of the Vudor Re-en‘orced Hammock is the manner in which 


In the Vudor Re-enforced 


Hammock the cords are put on under tension by a mechanical device which 
automatically adjusts them so that the weight is evenly apportioned over all, 


and the cords are attached to the bed 
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BOSTON DRY GOODS STORE 
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York, whence they will sait for Eng- 
land. They are taking their motor car 
with them and plan to use it in their 
travel through [Iingland, Scotland and 
Ireland, and later will go on to the 
continent, where they will motor 
through Switzerland and the surround- 
They will be away a year. 


Many friends will be interested to 


| learn of the return of Mrs, Frank W. 


Burnett of Eighth and Beacon streets 
from a six months’ visit in Washing- 
ton; 2. Cc Miss Mildred Burnett, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank W. 


| Burnett, is attending Mt. Vernon Sem- 


inary, from which she will be graduated 


/ next month. 


Col. and Mrs. William May Garland 
are among the society folk who will go 
They plan to 
leave about the middie of May and will 
sai] from New York, June 7, expecting 
to return to their home here in Sep- 
tember. Col. and Mrs. Garland will go 
down to Bolsa Chico next week and 
will remain there until the time of their 
departure for the east and Europe. 


Mrs. W. O. Morton of 925 South Al- 
varado street will entertain a number 
of her friends with a five hundred party 
Tuesday afternoon, April 26. 


Mrs. Arthur W. Ballard of 2121 Park 
Grove avenue has returned home af- 
ter a month’s outing at San Ysidro 


| Rancho, Santa Barbara county. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Edward Cook 
have taken a cottage at Balboa Beach 
for the summer. They will leave the 
first of the month for the seashore, 
accompanied by their daughter, Miss 
Josephine Cook. 


Mrs. W. G. Hutchinson of Wilshire 
hostess at a luncheon 
Saturday given at the California Club 
in compliment to Mrs. Vercoe of Lon- 
don, England, who has been passing 
the winter and early spring season at 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena. Following 
the luncheon the guests were enter- 
tained at the Orpheum: 


Mrs. Frank Hudson" will entertain 


with a bridge party at her home on Ho- 
bart boulevard, Friday, May 6. 


Mrs. Eyre Barow-ffrench of St, Paul 


hardwood spreader ora cord anchorage. 
oJ, 
























of the hammock with either a strong, 

These features make the Vudor 
Re-enforced Hammock outwear two 
ordinary hammocks. Three dollars 
to six fifty. "They can be bought in 
no other Los Angeles store. 

Vudor Porch Shades $2.50 to 
$6, according to width. 
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) moles and other blem- 
ishes. We use the latest 
scientific, 5-needle mcth- 
od and guarantee our 


work, 





References on request. 


MARY P. PRATT ELECTROLYSIS 
COMPANY, 

QO. fT. Johnson Bldg., Home F5709. 

Hours,9 to 12, lto5 - - Saturday 9 to 12 





avenue was hostess Tuesday at a daint- 


ily appointed luncheon. The table was 
set for twelve and was artistically dec- 
orated in red, roses being principally 
used. . 


Miss Inez Clark, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wesley Clark of 141 Westmore- 
land place, was hostess Wednesday 
evening at an informal dinner party 
given at her home for a few of her 
friends. 


Captain William Banning and Mr. 
James A. Gibson left Thursday morn- 
ing for an extended trip through Eu- 
rope. They will sail from New York on 
the White Star S. S. Cedric. 


Miss Marguerite Burns, daughter of 
Mr. Edward F. Burns of San Francisco, 
who has been passing several months 
with friends at Coronado, is the house 
guest of her uncle, Mr, James P. Burns, 
of 2835 West Seventh street for a few 
weeks. 


Miss Pear! Teague and Mr. Walter D. 
Lacey were married Wednesday even- 
ingn at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Teague, 435 West 
Thirty-first street, the ceremony being 
performed by Rev. A. W. Bunker 11 
the presence of a number of friends 
and relatives. The bride wore a travel- 
ing gown of gray cloth with a hand- 
some hat to harmonize and carried & 
bouquet or lilies of the valley. She had 
as her maid of honor, Miss Pluma 
Booth of Pomona. The latter wore 4 
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wit of gray cloth. Mr. Ross Teague, 
prother of the bride, was best man. 
The home was attractively decorated 
with Shasta daisies and ferns. Upon 
heir return from a two weeks’ wed- 
ding trip to San Francisco and other 
northern points, Mr. and Mrs. Lacey 
will be at home to their friends after 
June 15 at their new house at 1314 La 
Vete terrace, the pretty home being a 
gift of Mr. Lacey to his bride. 


Mrs, Frank E. Walsh of 403 South 
Alvarado street will entertain Monday 
foy her sisters, Mrs. Charles P. Overton 
of San Francisco and Mrs. Edgar Ax- 
ton Jones of Piedmont, who are her 
house guests for a few weeks. A lunch- 
eon for twelve will be enjoyed, the 
guests including the young women, 
who were formerly their intimate 
fiends here, and following the collation 
an informal afternoon will be given. No 
specific invitations have been issued 
for the latter affair. 


Mrs. L. H. Mitchell of 1001 Alvarado 
street will be hostess this afternoon at 
a handsomely appointed bridge lunch- 
eon. 

Mrs. Earl R. Odell of 1630 Gramercy 


place is entertaining her parents, Capt. 
and Mrs. David Guitar of Columbia, Mo. 


Mrs. Estelle B. Youngblood announces 
the engagement of her daughter Miss 


May 
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Haale 
Washington, due in New York May 28. 
Following is the list of pupils whose 


work was on exhibition at the Pupils’ | 
Ceramic and Water Color Art Exhibi- | 
tion and reception, given by Miss M. E. | 
Abbott at the Blanchard Art Gallery, | 


Saturday, April 16: Mmes. E. J. Brent, 
R. H. Howell, Lela Wellborn, Ida Lind- 
ley, M. C. Miller, Margaret Morlan, R. 


J. Richardson, Hamaker, Lillian Bea- | 
Grace Enyeart, Chester Brown; | 


yexedee 


sailing on the §S.S. George | 





Misses Ethel McFarline, Rose Bernard, ' 


Lettie Schaefer, L. 
Wilkinson, Hattie 


Walker, 
Ferguson, 


Gladys 
Violet 


| Cook, Marie Smith, Norma Clark, Mar- 


guerite Bowen and Lela Blinn. 


Mrs. E. M. Wilson and Miss Angel V. | 
| Miles left last week for Honolulu and 


Japan, where they will remain for sev- 
eral months, 





At the Hotel Resorts 


Smart luncheons, suppers and bridge 
at the St. Francis have been the prin- 


| cipal amusements of society since the 


Rachael Youngblood, to Mr. Elfego 
Riveroll. The wedding will take place | 
in the near future. 

Mrs. John W. Trueworthy of 1442 


Garland avenue will entertain with a 
reception Monday afternoon, April 26, 
in honor of her granddaughter, Miss 
Virginia Schuneman, who 
her from Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Edward A. Featherstone of 1150 
West Twenty-seventh street will 
tertain with two bridge luncheons in 
the near future. ‘The first will take 
place Wednesday, April 27, and the 
Jatter Wednesday, May 4. 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris King of La Vis- 
naga Rancho, Glendale, have returned 
from a visit of several weeks in Cuba 
and surrounding islands, and in the 
southern states. 


Mrs. Albert Carlos Jones and her 
daughter, Miss Helen Jones, are at 
Nordhoff, Ojai valley, for a ten days’ 
stay. 


Miss Sophia Kubach of 1201 South 


Alvarado street will entertain with a | 
army’s supply gave out, 


luncheon for fifteen at her home Thurs- 
day, April 28, in honor of Miss Rose Zo- 


belein, a bride of the near future, and | 
also in compliment to Mrs. A. L. Den- | 


ker and Mrs. Willi Maier, who will leave 
May 10 for a trip abroad. 


Miss Emma Conroy of West Thirtieth 
street left Wednesday for Avery,eIdaho, 
where she will visit her sister, Mrs. 
Asa Rathbun Kelley, who before her 
marriage was Miss Bri Conroy, one of 
me popular girls of the younger set 
ere. 


Mrs. Charles F. Noyes has issued in- 
vitations for a bridge tea to be given 
Thursday afternoon, May 5, at her 
home on Harvard boulevard. 


Mrs. Howard Waring and her daugh- 
ter, Miss Olive Waring, have taken 
the Reginald Jones house during the 
absence of the owner in EX/ngland, Mrs. 
Waring is a daughter of Senator and 
Mrs. Cornelius Cole of Colegrove: 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Bekins of 1341 
South Figueroa street left Tuesday ev- 
ening for San Francisco for a _ visit 
there of ten days. 


Mrs. Louise A. Denker of 228 West 
Twenty-fourth street, accompanied by 
Mrs. Isabelle D, Maier and Miss Gene- 
Vieve Maier, will leave Los Angeles, 
May 10, on an extended tour of Paris, 
Germany and othér parts of Europe. 
They will sail on the French Line §&.S. 
La Provence, May 19, under the book- 
ing of the steamship department of the 
German-American Savings Bank. Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles de Poss and Dr. and 
Mrs. La Grange will also sail on the 
Same steamer. Under the same au- 
Spices Mrs. Rebecca Levy and her 
daughter, Miss Therese Levy, of 1109 
South Hoover street left Los Angeles, 
April-16, for an extended tour of Hu- 
rope. They will sail on the 8.S. Cin- 
Cinnati, April 28 Cablegrams to the 
department announce the safe arrival 
at Nagasaki of a large party of Los 
Angelans who left Los Angeles March 
19 on a tour of the world; and word is 
also received announcing that Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney A. Butler will leave Paris 








is visiting ' 


‘as an after-theater pleAsure for a group | 





en-\| Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mathieu. 


tableaux vivants and the plays pro- 
duced by the San Francisco Stage So- 


ciety in the colonial ball room last week. | 


Hostesses and hosts of the week in- 
cluded Charles Templeton Crocker, who 
entertained in honor of Robert Goelet 
of New York; Ensign Spears of the 
West Virginian signalized the return of 
the Pacific squadron to “‘man-o’-war’ 
row by a delightful tea in the white and 
gold room; Sherwood Coffin and Edgar 
Zook were hosts at an after-theater 
party in honor of Miss Scott and her 


Dr. McEenry, 8S. Bogue 
Russell, and George Parsons. Number- 
less pretty supper parties followed the 
plays of the Stage Society, among them 
being that of Knox Maddox and that of 
One of 
the most enjoyable affairs of the week 
was the dinner given Friday night at 
the St. Francis by Mrs. Eleanor Martin 


in honor of Miss Kathleen Weston. The | 


same evening a “pink supper” was ar- 
ranged by Mr. and Mrs. Percy Morgan 


of young people. Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo 
Morgan were the guests of honor. 


Lady Sarah Wilson, who achieved 


greatness through her 


| fiance; Perey Selby at a luncheon given | 
| Thursday to 





letters written © 


from the front at the time of the Boer | 


war in the Transvaal, and was greatly 
admired for her daring and courage in 
driving a mule team through the thick- 
est of the fight to get water when the 
was at Del 
Monte for a few days last week. Lady 
Sarah and the other members of her 
party, Colonel Wilson, Dr. 


boulevard, and were delighted with the 
wonderful natural beauty of them all. 


Mrs. Enoch Knight, accompanied by 
Miss Bach of New York city, were re- 
cent guests at Hotel del Coronado. 


| Others who registered at that popular 


hotel for the week ending Saturday, 
April 14 included the following Los An- 
gelans: Mr. Harold Janss, Mr; Cc, M: 
Cutter, Mr. Earl Janss, Mr. J. EH. Mal- 
loch, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Wallace, Mr. 
W. Scott, Mr. J. E. Condee, Mrs. E. F. 
Jeal, Mrs. E. E. Carmel, Mr. O. L. Gal- 
breth, Mr. H. E. Maxon, Mr. and Mrs. 


and Mrs. | 
| Fenwick, Captain Wilson and Clarence 
| Wilson, passed a great part of their 
| time on the drives and the new scenic | 





Charles F. Holman, Mrs. Charles Brad- | 


field, Mr. and Mrs. S. T. Mock and Mr. 


| A. G. Beaman. 





Mrs. Andrew Knox and Mrs. D. R. 
Roomer gave a luncheon for twenty at 
Hotel Mt. Washington last week. The 
west dining room was used for the oc- 
casion, and the table was decorated 
with yellow poppies. Those present 
beside the hostesses were Mmes. War- 
ren F. Day, R. P. Smith, Helen M. Bur- 


nell, M. H. Weeks, Eleanor Willson, 
Flora A. Fisher, J. W. Eddy, Calvin 
Smith C. Chapin, W. H. Guam, ©. 


V. Peakham, F. A. Keep, M. A. Kim- 
ball, T. T. Jones. 1 Terry, Bruce: FH: 
Cass, Sarah A. Wiley and C. D. Jones. 


Mr. Charles R. Drake gave an elab- 
orate luncheon at Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach, last Tuesday. The table was 
decorated in the center with a large 
basket of Maman Cochet roses, and 
the same roses were profusely scat- 
tered over the table, before each guest. 
Guests present were: Gen. M. H. Sher- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Scott of 
San Francisco, Mr. J. G. Agard of New 
York, Mrs. William Perry, Mrs. E. P. 
Clark, Mrs. E. # C. Kiokke, Mrs, J. L. 
Taylor and Mrs. John H. F. Peck. 


Among recent house guests register- 
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The above piec:s belong to the fusion between the secondary and tert ary eras 
of Gothic ceveopment, infuuenced by tts Arabian and Romanesque o 1gin, 


its advent—750 


ROM A.TD.-1550 A.D.—Gothic was a 
expressing the spirit of conquest. As the Crusaders succeeded 


style 


in proselyting for Christendom, the crude missionary charac- 
ter of early Gothic gave way gradually to the gorgeous examples 
of Saracenic and Byzantine ornamentation. 

A very symbolical style of decorative expression is the Gothic 


design; 


of its own geometrical structure. 


both ecclesiastic and secular, it is the natural outgrowth 


In the aesthetic development of 


styles, this relationship is often missed. 
From an artistic, as well as from a practical point of view, 
Gothic furniture has shown its adaptability to our modern home 


life, 


Lueca and Heraldic decorations are required for Gothic fur- 


nishings, and are made in our own studio. 


A visit here will add 


to one’s education in the lines of decorative art, and should prove 


both helpful and interesting. 


It is an easy task to convince the 


most discriminating person that we are authority on all matters 


of correct furnishings. 


North Window--This Week 


Pease 


Bros. 


Furniture Company 


640-6 South Hill Street 





ing at Hotel Mt. Washington are Mr. 
and Mrs. E. K. Foster, Master Nocl 
Foster, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Wood, Mr. 
A. Westhumber and Miss Westhum- 
ber of San Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Severson, Mr. Howard Severson, 
Miss Mary G. Holmes and Miss C. L. 
Avery. 


The many friends of Mr. H. R. War- 
ner, manager of Hotel Del Monte, have 
been concerned to hear of his illness. 
Physicians at first feared that an op- 
eration would’be necessary, but the last 
few days show so decided an improve- 
ment that it is believed he will soon 
be enjoying his customary good health. 


Mr. J. W. Kendrick of Chicago, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Santa Fe 
railroad system, with a party of friends 
arrived at Hotel del Coronado Friday 
of last week. Mr. Kendrick entertained 
his friends with a six course dinner in 
California style, and the party left that 
evening for the north. 


Mr. and Mrs. John G. Mott, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles C. Carpenter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred A. Walton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Ma- 
rion Welch, Mrs. Charles Cotton, Mr. 
John J. Fay, Jr., Mrs. T. B. Brown, Mr. 
Hobart Brown and Mr. Andrew Glas- 
sell are among the Los Angelans who 
have been enjoying a sojourn at Ar- 
rowhead. 


Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, wife of the 
New York financier, arrived at Del 
Monte last Friday in her private car 
with her daughter, Miss Morgan, and 
Miss Florence Blythe and Miss Rhett, 
all of New York. They passed several 
days at that popular pleasure resort. 


Mrs. Clyde Welsh and Mrs. N. A. 
Carmean entertained the Harmony 
Whist Club for luncheon at Hotel Mt. 
Washington, Wednesday. The guests 


_of the club were Mrs. Minnie Rhoades, 


Mrs. Dr. Elean, Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. 
F. S. Kaufman. 


Mr. C. A. Smith, the lumber king of 
Minneapolis, who, with Mrs. Smith and 
their two charming daughters, has had 
apartments at Del Monte for the great- 


er part of the season, has as his guests 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








Baker Electrics 


Don’t allow yourself to be misled by 
those hastening to construct shaft-drive 
electrics for next year, and are now un- 
loading their chain-drive cars. 


Baker 


~ : The Aristocrats of Motordom 
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VICTORIA $2100 
COUPE $2700 


Baker Electrics 


The only electrics without radius or tor- 
sion rods; the only electrics with centered 
wheel bearings; the only electrics with 
an absolutely safe and dependable con- 


troller. 


The only electrics with a motor that 
will run an entire season without atten- 
tion, and that will stand the heaviest 
overloads without sparking or blackening 


the commutator. 


They Sell easiest because the PUBLIC 
KNOW that the name BAKER is a 


‘guarantee of absolute reliability and satis- 


factory service. 


Stoddard-Dayton Motor Company 
TENTH & OLIVE STS. 


Southern California Agents, 
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In “The Thief,” by Henry Bernstein, 
audiences at the Mason this week have 
been privileged to study a play whose 
intensity of construction, despite the 
rather lengthy speeches of the princi- 
pals, holds compelling attention. Of 
French origin, the raison d’etre of the 


drama is a trifle strained, from an An- | 


glo-Saxon viewpoint. That a charm- 
ing woman, enjoying the adoration of 
her husband, whose absorbing love she 
reciprocates, should be foolish enough 
to steal from her dearest friend in or- 
der to adorn her person with the witch- 


eries of expensive lingerie and artistic | 


husband’s modest in- 
and ali to be 


that her 
come interdicts, 
pleasing in his eyes, borders on the 
grotesque. However, given a highly 
.emotional nature and fondness for a 
mere man amounting almost to a wor- 
ship, who can say to what 


gowns, 


lead her? 
one of the Latin race; it is ineonceiv- 
able that a well-ordered mind of Eng- 


lish or American heritage should prove | 


so erratic. 
Effie Shannon as Marie Louise Voy- 


Sin, the thief, in spite of a tendency to | 
emotions too loose a rein, | 


give her 
proves her art by the convincineness of 
her acting. To be able to palliate her 
offense by her overpowering desire to 
please her husband, without reducing 
the motive to an absurdity, is no light 


task, and that Miss Shannon succeeds | 


in this difficult feat evidences her un- 
doubted talents. She is ably keyed to 


her efforts by the excellent portrayal of | 


Richard Voysin, by Herbert Kelcey, 


whose strong work in the second act | 


reveals previously unsuspected depths. 
The Fernand of Leonard Ide, shows 
commendable repression when the test 
comes, in pleasing contrast to his ear- 
lier appearance. Edward Mawson’s 
Raymond Largardes was a fine piece of 
work as also was that of Arthur Law- 
rence as M. Gondoin, the detective. 
There are many strong lines in the 
play, producing most effective dialogue, 
but the third act is wofully inconsist- 
ent. Logically, after her husband’s de- 
nunciations and accusations, Marie 
Louise should have confirmed her wild 
threat and leaped to her death from the 
chauteau’s heights to the cruel! rocks 
several hundred feet below. But she 
does nothing of the sort. She hears 
him explain away Fernand’s boyish 
love for her to the lad’s father, whose 
Quixotic nature had 
Shoulder the crime. Following so soon 
after the husband’s charges of infidel- 
ity, this attitude of mind Suggests @ 
hiatus in the plot, a concession to the 
box office on the part of the playwright, 
which demands that after so tense a 
two hours the audience shall be sent 


more | 


illogical | 
lengths a woman’s obsession may not | 
That is, a Frenchwoman, or | 


impelled him to! 


home happy, with the perturbed hus- | 


band and foolish wife reunited. 


Fem | 


nand is dismissed without having been | 


fully rehabilitated, and the husband 
does not explain why he is so suddenly 
converted to his wife’s innocence, of 
which the audience never was in doubt. 
Sl. &. 


“The Love Route” at the Burbank 


Cosistently good work on the part of 
the Burbank players this week aids in 
making “The Love Route” 
while attraction. The play, which is by 


a worth- | 


Edward H. Peble, has a western set- | 


ting, and deals with the fZaining of a 
railroad right of way. John Ashby, a 


young civil engineer, who undertakes | 


the project, meets opposition in Allene 
Houston, whose ranch the line must 
cross. How he attains his object, and 
wins the girl, is all there is to the story. 
The play has sufficient strength to sus- 
tain interest, but it is devoid of the 
gripping situations which characterize 
other offerings by the 
Marjorie Rambeau as Allene Houston 


leads the cast. While there are no great | 


demands upon her, Miss Rambeau’s 


ease and naturalness in her role give | 
atmosphere to the play. Byron Beasley | 


as John Ashby is convineing. David 
Hartford, David Landau and Harry 
Mestayer fulfill their respective roles 
in commendable manner, and the latter 
In a straight juvenile character is ably 
assisted by Ethel von Waldron, who 
does unusually good work. Lovell Alice 


same author. | 








' natural as his young wife. 


TH 


Taylor as Milly, a deaf mute. °?nd 
| Henry Stockbridge, as Mr. C ve" ser- 
retary to James Happin. 

Hartford) contribute two sy 
sustained character parts to .c plece, 


which is picturesquely staged. 


“Why Smith Left Home” at the Belasco | 


Belasco audiences sit through three 
merry acts of farce this week in order 


to find out George Broadhurst’s reasons | 


“Why Smith Left Home.” Despite the 
fact that this farce 1s perennially re- 
vived and has been given here by a 
dozen different stock aggregations, it 
never fails to set the ball of mirth roll- 
ing. Lewis Stone plays the much- 
abused John Smith with a deadly, 
tragic seriousness that Is real comedy, 
and Florence Oakley is charmingly 
Ida Lewis 
has the big feminine part as Lavinia 
Daly, the cook lady, and she makes the 
most of her opportunities. 








NEVADA VAN DE VEER, CONTRALTO 


rington is a chic flirt as Julia, the 
touchingly clever maid, and Beth Tay- 
lor is her winsome self as Rose Walton. 
Excellent character parts are contrib- 
uted by Frank Camp, Charles Giblyn 
and Dick Vivian. 


“Teddy” in Africa at Auditorium 


Grand opera and musical comedy, and 
every attraction betwixt and between 
have ruled at the Auditorium, and this 
week has appeared the last thing in 
modern stage life—the moving picture 
show! That Roosevelt is an intensely 
popular idol among his countrymen is 
shown by the eagerness of the Public 
to see him in the jungles of Africa, also 
its disappointment at the fact that the 
pictures are largely given over to the 
sight of natives making camp and 
fording streams, with an occasional 
brief glimpse of Teddy—or a near 
likeness of Teddy—smiling at their 
antics. The fact that no expert pho- 
tographer accompanied the illustrious 
American on his hunting tour might 
explain this fact. The pictures are in- 
teresting, because they exploit African 
Scenes and picturesque localities, but 
they do not merit their title “Roosevelt 
In Africa.” The best feature of the 
show is the excellent music provided 
by an orchestra of eight pieces. 





Blanche Hall at the Orpheum 


Loyalty to an old-time favorite tem- 
pers the disapprobation with which the 
Orpheum audiences this week receive 
Miss Blanche Hall, former leading 
woman at the Burbank, who is appear- 
ing in a poorly chosen musical sketch 
entitled “John.” Were it not for the 
fact that Miss Hall's capabilities are 
well known locally, her failure (which 
1s due to her inadequate medium) 
would be lamentable. That Miss Hall 
has been most unfortunate in her se- 
lection of a sketch admits of no argu- 
ment. Moreover, the ability of the 
actress is not best evinced vocally 
“John,” except for the fact that Miss 
Hall has essayed the skit, would not be 
worth @ line. She should discard him 
and get a playlet better worth while. 
Madame Mauricia Morichini, coloratura 
soprano and famed as an opera singer 
of the east and Europe, appears this 
week in a repertoire of songs. She 





Adele Far- | 
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A Player-Piano with Perfect Expression 


Whatever music you desire, you can be 
certain of imparting the composer’s original 
beauty with your own individual expression 
through a very simple arrangement of expression 
levers and buttons—a triumph of the 





Behning 


Player- Piano 


Remarkable for its simplicity, me- 
chanical perfection, and tich, pure 


musical quality of tone that 


has 


Poca it above all competitors. 
ear itrender the mostdifficult pieces, 


Sold only by 


FITZGERALD'S 


sings well-known bits from popular 


operas and confirms the good impression 


she made here last season. Dan Avery 


and Charles Hart, two negro comedians, 


win a large share of the applause in 
their act of songs and foolerv. Berg’s 
Merry Girls, six in number present a 
whirligig act which takes fairly well 
with the audience, Motoin pictures this 
week depict Roosevelt in Africa, and 
the occasional views of the ex-Presi- 
dent are interspersed with fleeting pic- 
tures of the wild habitants of Africa, 
which in the most part appear to be 
running for cover, Elsie Faye, with her 
magnetic eyes and her two dancing 


boys, continues to retain favor, and 
other holdovers include Miss Violet 
wing, “The Devil, the Servant and the 


| Man” and William Gould in an enter- 


taining monologue. 


Damrosch’s Orchestra Coming 
Damrosch’s Symphony Orchestra, 


| which is to appear at the Auditorium, 


May 2, 3, and 4, is reaching the point of 
perfection where it is regarded as the 
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REED MILLER, TENOR 


eee 
national American orchestra, since it 
has become so well established that it 
can afford to pay its musicians & regu- 
lar weekly salary. Nevada van der 
Veer, contralto with the orchestra, has 
gained her most notable Successes in 
Europe, where she has passed the 
greater part of her life, although she 
is an American. Reed Miller, the tenor, 
is a southerner who has received his 
entire musical education in his own 
country. He possesses one of the larg- 
est repertoires among the younger 
singers. There are a number of other 
well-known performers in the agegre- 
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gation, among them the famous French 
wood players, George Barrerre, Leon 
Leroy and Auguste Mesnard. 





Offerinas for Next Week 

Grace George will bring her New 
York success, “A Woman's Way,” to 
the Mason Opera House, Monday night, 
for a week’s engagement. This hu- 
man comedy is the work of Thompson 
Buchanan, a newspaper man, who 
seems to have hit the bullseye of public 
demand. The story concerns Howard 
Stanton, who meets with an automobile 
accident while driving with a woman 
who is not his wife, Discovering her 
identity, Mrs. Stanton decides to invite 
her to dinner, and decide for herself 
whether her husband is sufficiently in 
love with his “affinity” to cause the di- 
vorce her family and the newspapers 
are urging. The woman accepts the 
invitation, and at dinner meets a num- 
ber of her former lovers—a situation of 
keen humor which has aroused much 
approbation. The husband’s eyes are 
finally opened to the fact that he has 
been infatuated with an unworthy 
woman, and that his wife is the only 
thing worth while to him. Grace 
George plays the role of Mrs. Stanton, 
and is surrounded by a company of 
vell-known people. 


There are few stock companies pos- 
sessing the equipment, personal and 
mechanical, to produce “Brewster's 
Millions,’ which will be presented at 
the Burbank for the week beginning 
With the matinee Sunday. The cast of 
characters calls for twenty-seven ac- 
ters and actresses—not including su- 
pers—and the scenic demands are ex- 
traordinarily heavy. The Burbank me- 
chanics have been working night and 
day to get the big production ready. 
and Oliver Morosco, at the request of 
stage director David Hartford, has 
given the piece his personal attention. 
in rehearsal and construction. The 
Play is a dramatization of George Barr 
McCutcheon’s noted novel of the same 
name. It relates the adventures of 
Monty Brewster, who undertakes to 
spend a legacy of a million dollars in a 
year in order that he may inherit ten 
millions from another source. Harry 
Mestayer will have:-the part of Monty, 
and there will be the full array of Bur- 
bank ‘players in the cast. 





Much theatrical importance is at- 
tached to the first production on any 
stage of George Broadhurst’s newest 
Play, “The Price,” which will be given 
at the Belasco Theater, Monday night. 
In writing “The Price,” Mr. Broadhurst 
has entered an entirely new field of 
dramatic literature, far removed. from 
the farcical and business men plays he 
has heretofore produced. ‘The Price 
is divided into three acts, and it is 
promised that the final act of the play 
will make audiences “sit up and take 
notice.” The Belasco players have re- 
hearsed the play under the personal 
direction of Mr. Broadhurst for a fort- 
night, a week longer than is common- 
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ly devoted to stock presentations. Mr. 
Broadhurst is reticent concerning the 
plot of “The Price,” as he is of the 
pinion that an audience knowing lit- 
le or nothing about his story will en- 
joy the unfolding of the plot to a great- 
ep degree. “The Price” is scheduled for 
an early New York production at one 
of the Broadway houses, with two play- 
ers of national fame in the roles that 
will be created by Mr, Stone and Miss 
Oakley. 

“George Washington, Jr.,’ the George 
WM. Coban musical play, in which Ferris 
Hartman and the members of his com- 
pany have scored a hit, has met with 
sratifying approval from Los Angeles 
theatergoers. Mr. Hartman is offering 
this snappy musical show for the first 
time by a_ stock organization. AS 
Faton Ham, the wily negro, Mr. Hart- 
man has added new laurels to his 
erown of achievement, and Walter de 
Leon has a part well suited to his abil- 
ities as George Washington, Jr., while 
of course the big Hartman chorus is 
providing any number of pretty pic- 
tures. “George Washington, Jr.,’” has 
been announced for this week only, 
and box-office records show that the 
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pantomime, presented by Mile. M. 
Corio, and a company of twenty. It 
is a picture of tragic life in the Parisian 
underworld, and incident to it is intro- 
duced the wonderful Apache dance. 
The settings and costumes are said to 
be reproductions taken from actual 
life, and the Apache dance is credited 
with being the most sensational nov- 
elty in the terpsichorean line. Stelling 
& Revell will introduce a number of 
new features in their acrobatic act, as 
well as exhibiting their skill as contor- 
tionists. Nonette, the pretty gypsy mu- 
sician, returns, after a year, in her vio- 
lin act. Aside from her work on a won- 
derful old violin, she will contribute 
vocal pyrotechnics. Witts’ “Girls from 
Melody Lane” are four singers, who of- 
fer popular song's, in solo and ensemble. 
The fifth new act is “His Last Appear- 
ance,” a tragic incident in the life of 
an old actor. Holding over are Mme. 
Mauricia Morichini, Berg’s Athletic 
Girls, and Avery & Hart, with new mo- 
tion pictures. 


Asides 
Metropolitan critics have completely 
capitulated to Mrs. Fiske since her lat- 


GRACE GEORGE, IN “A WOMAN’S WAY,” AT THE MASON 








house will display the S. R. O. sign for 
every performance. 


There is no paling of the popularity 
of Kolb and Dill’s comedy, “The Rich: 
Mr. Hogggenheimer,” at the Majestic, 
and so insistent is the demand for 
seats, that it will be continued for one 
more week, beginning with the Sunday 
Night performance. This positively will 
be the last week of this comedy, how- 
‘ver, as there are several other pieces 
Which the Teutonic laughmakers are 
desirous of giving in Los Angeles. The 
critics and patrons of the house have 
agreed that the performance is on a 
high plane, principals and chorus ac- 
quitting themselves to advantage. Fol- 
lowing “Hoggenheimer” there will be 
4 triple bill, “Ihe Mustard King,” “The 
College Widower” (burlesque), and 
The Music Master” (burlesque). 


Perhaps the most daring, and cer- 
tainly one of the most original acts the 
Orpheum has ever offered, is headlined 
for that house beginning Monday after- 
hoon, April 25, when the initial presen- 
lation in Log Angeles of “La Petite 
Gosse” will be made. This is a French 


est triumph in Ibsen’s drama, “Pillars 
of Society.” Warm praise of her intel- 
ligent conception and finished delinea- 
tion of Lona Hessel has been almost 
unanimous. Holbrook Blinn has also 
come in for a large share of commend- 
ation, as has Sheldon Lewis, well 
known in Los Angeles, who essays a 
minor part in the play. Mrs. Fiske 
comes to the Mason in June. 


The concert-going public is regular- 
ty informed of the colossal fees some of 
the opera stars receive, and, therefore, 
while knowing that the opera is expen- 
Sive, is prone to consider that everything 
Which is not opera—orchestra music, 
for instance—can be “produced” at a 
very small expense. Do you know that 
the yearly salary list of an orchestra, 
such as Walter Damrosen is bringing 
to our city, amounts to about $100,000 
a@year? Salaries are not the only items, 
however, 
Office expenses, advertising and rail- 
road expenses cut deeply into the re- 
ceipts of the concerts, and $40,000 a 
year is a conservative estimate of the 
expense entailed by such necessary “de- 
tails,” notes the Pacific Coast Music 


which have to be paid for. | 
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MAIN STREET 
NEAR SIXTH 


MM eresco’s Burbank Theater 


BEGINNING MATINEE, SUNDAY, APRIL 24, 
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Prices, Z@cy o0¢, (ac: 


Matinees Saturday and Sunday, 10c, 25c, 50c. 


H[ambu rger’s Majestic Theater BROADWAY. NEAR NINTH 
BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, APRIL 24, ONE MORE WEEK ONLY, 


IT’S Trl CLASS 


KOLB& DILL 
in ““ The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer”’ 


Prices, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 25c, 50c, 75c. 

















BELASCO-BLACK WOOD CO., Props. and Mgrs. 
Relasco Theater Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. Every Night at 8:15. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, APRIL 25. 1910. 
The Most Important Attraction of the Year 
And the Belasco Theater Company will give, for the first time on 


LE WIS S. STO IN E any stage, George Broadhurst’s newest, biggest and best play, 


Pe PR LOE 


Seats for this interesting event 





“THE PRICE” is going to be the most sensational success of the entire season. 
are now selling. Regular Belasco Prices. 











Matinees Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday. 


(rand Opera House Every Night in the Week at 8;15. 
ALL NEXT WEEK 


The Season’s Liveliest and Best Musical Offering 
° and His Merry Company of Singers and Dancers have 
Ferris Hartman 


George Washington, Jr. 


COHAN’S national song show triumph, 
Regular Hartman prices. 


It's the smile-a-minute music, girl and fun show. Don’t miss it. 














H.C, WYATT, 
Lessee and Manager 
APRIL 25---MATINEE SATURDAY ONLY 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY EVE. 
 n-eNew York World, Feb. 23, ‘09. 


‘** America's foremost comedienne. 


GRACE GEORGE 
in “A WOMAN’S WAY” 


ason Opera House 
*‘The Season’s Most Substantial Success.’’---New York Tribune. 


PRICES---50c to $2. COMING---Miss May Robson, in ‘“The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary."’ 
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Orpheum Theater-- VAUDEVILLE 
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Bath Pheves 1447 

WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, APRIL 25. 
Mme. M. Morichint, 

Prima Donna 


“La Petite Gosse” 
With Mile. M. Corio 

Stelling & Revell, 
Comedy Acrobats 





; "Six Merry Girls,” 

Matinee Berg’s Singers & Dancers 

4 q |Avery & Hart, 

Musician & Soloist oaay 
Girls From Melody Lane, ————— 
Max Witt’s Singers 
Orpheum Motion Pictures 
Every night: 25, a0, 75c: 


N onette 
sunny Comedians 


“His Last Appearance,” 
A Tragic Incident 





Matinee Every Day 


Every Afternoon, 10c, 25c, 50c. 








L. E. BEHYMER.,. Manager 
Three Nights and Two Matinees, May 2, 3, 4, 


The N. Y. Symphony 


AND WALTER 
Orches tra DAMROSCH 


With a Quartet of Soloists. 


Auditorium 
L. E. BEHYMER, Manager 
Thursday Night, April 28, Only Time Here of 


The Fhonzaley Quartet 
CHAMBER MUSIC PROGRAM 


Seat Sale at Bartlett's. Seat Sale at Bartlett's and Auditorium. 
Prices, 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50 and $2. . Prices, 50c, 75c, $1, $1.50 and $2. 


Coming---Farewell Visit of Maud Allan, May 5, 6, 7. 














Raseball --Pacitic Coast League 
LOS ANGELES VS. VERNON 
Saturday, April 23, 2:30, Chutes Park. Sunday a. m., 10:30, Vernon Park. Sunday p. m., 2:30 Chutes Park 
April 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, Los Angeles vs. Sacramento. 
Sun. a.m. and Fri. p.m. at Vernon Ball Park. 
Tues.. Wed., Thurs., Sat., Sunday afternoon, Chutes Park. 














When we think that Walter Damrosch 
has been foremost in the production of 
interesting novelties in America, and 


Review. Another large item is the pur- 
chase of music. Orchestral scores are 
very expensive; selections of Strauss, 


for instance, cost as much as $100 each. (Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Than William Winter no student of 
the drama in the country is better qual- 
ified to give a just and yet critical es- 
timate of the life and art of the late 
Richard Mansfield, and in the author- 
ized biography of him who was the 
foremost exponent of the drama on the 
American stage, when death intervened, 
Mr. Winter has so fairly weighed all 
the .contradictory virtues and defects 
of the great actor-manager that the 
discerning reader unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces it a true life and not merely a 
eulogy that has been so faithfully re- 
corded. 

Naturally, no little of the biogra- 
pher’s personality enters into the 
seven hundred odd pages of the two 
volumes forming an analytical survey 
of Richard Mansfield’s private life and 
publie career. It was because of an in- 
timate friendship with the actor, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-five 
years, that so greatly aided in giving 
value to the work here considered; and 
of all the correspondence that is pub- 
lished, as tending to reveal the inner 
springs of action governing Mansfield’s 
life, that between the actor and the 
dramatic critic, who was to turn biog- 
rapher, is by far the most engaging 
and informative. His letters and his 
erratic ways prove Mansfield to have 
been a man of unquiet, implusive, tm- 
perious mind, intent on personal ag- 
gerandizement and the acquisition of 
wealth and fame who was so impatient 
of delay in the fulfilment of his pur- 
poses that he scarcely ever allowed a 


~ moment of peace either to himself or 


any person near him. But, as Mr. Win- 
ter points out, while he was at times a 
trial to patience, he was, essentially a 
practical exemplar of devotion to high 
ideals, an active instrument of virtuous 
intellectual force and, therefore, a, po- 
tent, influential character, worthy of 
respect and sympathy in life, and of 
thoughtful commemoration, now that 
he has passed away. 

This is exactly how this reviewer, 
whose privilege it was to enjoy the 
friendship of Richard .Mansfield, the 
man, wholly aside from the actor, would 
have estimated his ruling character- 
istics. Throughout, Mr. Winter has 
preserved this impartial spirit in treat- 
ing the various episodes that, in the 
mass, constituted the Mansfieldean ca- 


reer. That the creator of Beau Brum- | 
mel, of Baron Chevrial, and of numer- 
ous other stage personages gained | 


many brilliant victories and encounter- 
ed many grievous disappointments no 
one who reads this life may dispute. 
It is a sad thought that, after so gallant 
an effort for the achievement of noble 
results he should have died, exhausted 
in the struggle for intellectual prefer- 
ment over materialism. 


With admirable judgment Mr. Winter 
has repressed the undoubted enthusi- 
asm he felt for Mansfield’s art and 
sympathy in his aspirations, allowing 
the subject of his memoir to speak for 


himself through the medium of his let- | 
mote the bio- | 


ters wherever possible. 
graphical facts stated, they were au- 
thorized by Mansfield himself, hence 
may be relied upon. It was the actor’s 


wish that his dramatic godfather, Will- | 
jam Winter, should undertake his bi- | 


ography and his plans for the enrich- 


ment of the work were thwarted only | 


by his death. But while the projected 
visit together to scenes closely asso- 


ciated with Mansfield’s early life was | 
frustrated, so painstaking has been the | 
work of the biographer, so keen an an- | 


alysis has beeen brought to bear upon 


the art of the actor that it is difficult | 
to see in what respect the present val- | 
uable offering could have been bettered. | 
Great care is evidenced in the ascertain- | 
personal! | 


ment of facts outside the 
Knowledge of the biographer, and in 
expressing conclusions it is certain that 
no hastily-formed opinion 
but only the ripe estimate of a mind 
unfolded that has dwelt long and ju- 
dicially on the images demanding crit- 
ical consideration. 
the present work so valuable; it is not 
alone precise in its information, but so 


authoritative in its outlook that, so far 


is concerned, the 
the final word has 


as Mansfield’s art 
reader is satisfied 
been pronounced on 
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CLARENCE MULFOCR D'S BIG COWBOY STORY 
Ready at ali the Bookstores Today 


trionism, when he shall have finished 
the second division of the biography 
bearing upon this part of the portrait- 
ure, 

In addition—and this, to our mind, 
is no small factor —is the polished dic- 
tion displayed, the well-balanced sur- 
vey, the skillful analyses at ail times, 
the nice choice of words to convey the 
proper meaning, the mature judgment, 
so thoroughly yet so simply expressed, 
+and the smooth, pure Anglo-Saxon 
' English employed that 
| joy to one whose occupation compels 
'him to encounter the half-baked ut- 





| daily press or the pitiful attempts at 
“fine” writing in the down-to-date 
novel ground out of the publishers’ 
hoppers. In a word, Mr. Winter has 
given us literature of a high order. 
Richard Mansfield was born in Berlin, 
Germany, in 1854. His father was an 
English merchant of musical tastes, who 
died when Richard was only five years 
‘old. His mother was the celebrated 
Madame Rudersdorff, a Russian, whose 
artistic talents her second son _ so 
fully inherited, together with those 
erratic traits of mind that were mark- 
edly characteristic of this richly-en- 
dowed woman. 
transfused was at once a blessing and 
a curse, for, while it made possible 
those flights of imagination and crea- 
tive work that endear Mansfield’s mem- 
ory, it also gave him those periods of 
‘gloom and melancholy, those asperi- 


life and led to the many unjust misin- 
| terpretations of the actor by those 
| whom his brusque ways offended. His 
i mother’s nomadic lfe—due to her pro- 
fessional engagements—was reflected 
in the boy’s movements, and his educa- 
tion was pursued respectively at Jena, 
Yverdon, Bourbourg, Berlineand finally 
| at Derby, England, where young Mans- 
| field was so kindly treated that the 
memory was ever sweet. Proficient in 
modern languages and well-grounded 
in the classics, the youth at nineteen 
was brought to America by his mother, 
who established her residence not far 
from Boston. Showing a fondness for 
art, Richard studied painting for a 
time, but 
and joining a dramatic society, he soon 
appeared in public to the disapproba- 
tion of his mother, who, curiously 
enough, 
the profession of the stage. 


This constant friction led to a sepa- 
ration, and in 1877 Mansfield left Bos- 
ton and returned to London, where, his 
allowance being stopped, he led a pre- 
carious existence, professional engage- 
ments being few and far between. Af- 
| ter various trying experiences, he had 
| the good fortune to be cast for the part 

of Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., in the 
performance of which he made a signal 
| hit—he was unusually gifted as to 

voice—and that proved the beginning 

of his regular professional career. It 

was in this character that the present 

writer first saw Richard Mansfield, and 
| he had the good fortune and privilege 
_to study his increasing dramatic stat- 
‘ure at regular intervals until that final 
essay of Peer Gynt, which so cruelly 
helped to end the actor’s brilliant ca- 
reer. 

Passing over his London experiences, 
we turn to Mansfield’s first great suc- 
cess on the New York stage, when, as 
the Baron Chevrial in “A Parisian Ro- 
mance,” in 1888, he began his initial 
starring tour. Through the ensuing 
years, Mr. Winter has followed Mans- 
field with rare fidelity, giving his 
successes and his failures, revealing his 














is uttered, | 





This is what makes | 


Mansfield’s his- | 


breadth of vision, his lofty ambition 
and his constant and untiring desire to 
achieve great things in the profession 
he so signally adorned. It is surpris- 
ing to note how much creative liter- 
ary work Mansfield found time and in- 
clination to do, in addition to his mu- 
sical compositions. Monologues, poems, 
essays, plays, sketches and public ad- 
dresses, a long list, testify to the energy 
and ability of this remarkable man. 
His marriage with Beatrice Cameron 
resulted in much happiness, and to 
their young son, George Gibbs, a hand- 
some little chap, the proud father was 
greatly devoted. 

Many pages are given over to a con- 
sideration of the various characters in- 
terpreted by Mansfield, together with 
much data of an interesting nature 
concerning the big productions essayed 
by the actor-manager. In addition, is 
a critical analysis of the art of Mans- 
field, in which the astonishing versatil- 
ity of the man is unfolded. He had 
the fortune to distinguish himself in 


his tastes were histrionic, | 


was opposed to his adopting | 


is a constant | 


terances of immature reporters of the | 


ties of disposition that embittered his | 


| lovingly recalled by 














The temperament she | 





| a handsome balance in bank. 


A. 
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opalong 


Cassidy 


Three editions before pub- 
lication day tell the story 
of this real cowboy story 
by the author of “Bar 20” 
and * The Orphan.” 


Splendid pictures in color 
by Maynard Dixon 


C.McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


Witty, rollicking, red~headed *‘ Hopalong*’— you can’t help 


loving him anv more than ‘“‘Meeker’s girl’’ could. 


almost every branch of the dramatic 


art,—in comic opera, farce, and bur- 
lesque, light comedy, romantic drama, 
melodrama and tragedy. The many 
beauties of his interpretative art are 
his biographer, 
whose verdict that Mansfield was one 
of the most extraordinary, versatile, 
and, above all, interesting actors that 
have ever graced the stage, will be 
heartily indorsed by all who 
studied his career. That he should have 
been cut off from further work at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-four 
is a cruel thought—just when he had 
won the right to live at ease, his finan- 
cial obligations all wiped out and with 
Mr. Win- 
ter has done his work well. No man 
could 
capable biographer, and every friend of 
Richard Mansfield owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his labors. In good time 
we shall hope to see another point of 
view of the dead actor accorded by his 
faithful wife, telling of his relaxations, 
his home life, his ideals, his intimate 
aspirations. Such a volume will fitly 
Supplement the splendid record given 
us by Mr. Winter, which every admirer 
of the great actor will want to have 
in his library. Printed in clear type, 
and with wide margins, the publishers 
have aided in producing a work 
is an enduring monument to one whom 
the country reckoned as its foremost 
histrion. (“Life and Art of Richard 
Mansfield.” By William Winter. Two 
vols., illustrated. Moffat, Yaw & Co.) 
S. ee. 


Felicitations to the Chicago Dial 


That wonderfully fine literary jour- 
nal, the Chicago Dial, of which Francis 
F. Browne has been editor and pub- 
lisher ever since he founded it, will cel- 
ebrate its thirtieth birthday annivers- 
ary May 1, and every lover of pure 
English, of scholarly criticism, of un- 
biased opinion, and of a sane viewpoint 
will rejoice that the Dial has achieved 
so splendid a record and maintained so 
high a literary standard. May its fourth 
decade of endeavor, upon which it now 
enters, prove the most prosperous and 
brilliant in its history, and, to quote 
the prospectus of its illustrious name- 
sake, the Dial of the transcendentalists, 
founded at Boston in 1840 and contin- 
uing for four years thereafter, under 
the editorship of the brilliant Margaret 
Fuller: “Let it be such a Dial, not as 
the dead face of a clock, hardly even 
such as the Gnomon in a garden, but 
rather such a Dial as is the Garden it- 
self, in whose leaves and flowers and 
fruits the suddenly awakened sleeper 
is instantly apprised, not what part of 
dead time but what state of life and 
growth is now arrived and arriving.” 


Recently a party of Pasadenans 
dined at the Mt. Washington, the guests 
including Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Terrin, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Wright, Mr. and 


| Mrs. C. B. Ball, Miss Sabin, Mr. W. G. 


Hoag and Mr. Frank Long. 


have | 


wish for a more conscientious, | 


that | 














|) Pertanil ait Social | 


(Continued From Page Eleven) 


his friends, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. John- 
| son. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Alexander, accom- 
panied by Miss Lucile Harwood of Dal- 
las, Texas, and Mr. and Mrs, 7a 
Douglas of this city were guests re- 
cently at Hotel del Coronado. 


Mrs, Esther C. Ide entertained Mrs. 
Charles Deering and Mr. Roger Deer- 
ing of New York city, and Miss Gibson 
of Los Angeles at luncheon Wednesday 
at Hotel Mt. Washington. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Russell Jr., of Los 
Angeles arived at Hotel del Coronado 
Saturday. Mr. Russell is manager of 
agents for the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 


Air. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Jr,. 
of West Adams street, Mrs. George 
Macauley and Mrs. M. L. Grass, motored 
to Coronado for a week-end, returning 
here Tuesday. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Warden are fre- 
quent visitors at the Mt. Washington 
Hotel, while directing the furnishing of 
their beautiful new home on the moun- 
tain. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Crocker and 
daughter of Denver are at Del Monte 
for an extended visit. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Crocker are enthusiastic golfers. 





Mrs. Akers, who has been passing the 
winter with her daughter at Hotel Mt 
Washington, will leave Sunday for Lex- 
ington, Ky., for the summer. 


Mrs. M. T. Gilbert was hosiess at a 
luncheon and card party at the Mt. 
Washington Hotel, Thursday, enter- 


taining eight guests. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Martin of New- 
port, R. L, motored down from San 
Francisco last week for a few days 
stay at Del Monte. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. CG. Minziesheimer of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco are en- 
joying an outing at Coronado Beach. 


Mrs. N. S. Whitley and daughter and 
Miss Harris of Los Angeles registered 
at Hotel del Coronado Saturday. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Severson and 





Mr. Howard Severson are at the Mt 
Washington for a fortnight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Perey F. Schumacher 
and Mrs. i. A. Preuss left Monday fo 
a few days’ stay at Arrowhead. 


ij 
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clot eon Ness Ayentl 


roduced for the first time nearly all 
of Brahms’ and Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phonies, as well as many of the Wag- 
nerian operas, We can realize what an 


expense in time, money, thought and 
effort each number of a concert pro- 
gram represents. 


tGeorge Washington Jr.” at the Grand 


In “George Washington, Jr.,” that 
most prolific of young playwrights, 
George Cohan, has produced a musical 
comedy that will always retain a great 
appeal for the American public, by rea- 
son of the note of patriotism it sounds. 
The ‘grand old flag’ is not raved about, 
nor is allegiance to it called for in ev- 
ay Other line, but through the entire 
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play a stirring Americanism arouses bt (- 
enthusiasm. At the Grand Opera | FP yas. 

House it is being given a production | Set $y 
that rivals the one seen at the syndi- SD ares ~ | aa 
cate house a Season or two ago—with URGES -. P 
the balance of favor inclining heavily | 2G wr tea 

toward the Hartman company. Ferris | - Bes. Haupt : 
Hartman has never done better work ON ete eee 2 a 

than in his humorous characterization 2 Z E 

of Eaton Ham, the quaint old negro. ) B GEL 
His dialect is good and his comedy es KK 
strikes the right spot. Walter de Leon Gi. | ——— 
js, of course, the star of the production, ees x 7 ~* LVy Zs eet > 
as George Washington, Jr. He is Co- ee e . Z ater eh eee ——— Se 
hanesque in a fashion, but it is his De i Gee ¥ poe AES >= 
Leon ability which sweeps the audience phe OF ‘bes ZAG - a 

off its feet to a strong display of ap- mee Wn a A h r 
proval, especially after his abandoned SWS ] S ] e 
singing of that favorite, “You're a — = 








Grand Old Flag.” It seems a pity that 
Myrtle Dingwall was not cast for Dolly are. . a 
Johnson, a character so eminently suit- i> i e V re d D ] S t 

ed to her abilities. Muggins Davies is © ul r r ] 
winsomely girlish in the role, but her me 
singing of the famous Virginia song did 


not do it justice, and a new and unbe- . 600 d U f — . E 
coming style of coiffure detracted from Home Sites at, 9 ] an p or d SS; 
ee. 








the usual beauty of her personal ap- 
pearance. The chorus does the best 


Fn of it exltence, and minor role Short Time, Then Prices Advance! 


Upper Clefs 
Walter Damrosch, remembering his | wever again in the real estate history|the city’s wealthiest people have cho- | surrounds this property. See the homes 
Ree. Orca re Se enc of Los Angeles will choice homesites;sen this ideal section as their perma-|costing $10,000 and up in the very 





Ne nsdn bose noc. in the fashionable Wilshire Boulevard | nent living place. Go out today and see/| shadow of this property. 

ed, will offer for his opening the cele- | District be offered for as little as $1600.| beautiful Van Ness Avenue Square. Take Westlake Park car marked 
brated Boston and New York program, | mis is a home-buying opportunity of a} You still have opportunity to get in};“Fourth and SBE or “Melrose 
ae oe ee pee a8 lifetime—a chance to double your|at original ground floor prices. Lots; Avenue.” Get off at Fifth street, or at 


ond program for Tuesday evening is | money in 12 months. You know whatjare selling fast. Go today. see the| Wilton place and Fourth street, for 


Mr. Damrosch’s part Wagner program. | the Wilshire District is—hundreds of| magnificent building development that| branch offices. 
embracing selections from ‘“Tann- 


hauser,” ‘“Tuohengrin,’” “The Meister- 

singer,” “‘Walkure” and “Tristan and VY OTL, 
Isolde.” For the afternoon of May 4 a Mi ( ‘AR i H CO 5 

more popular program has been ar- he Cc : 


ranged, while the operatic night is re- 
served for the evening of May 4. 


For the week of Monday, April 25, | 
beginning with afternoon tea, Levy’s 
Cafe Chantant will offer a new bill full | 
of attractive specialties. It is positive- 
ly the last week of that artistic dancer. 
La Hstrellita, presenting the numbers 


Which have won her recognition at the | ; 
j utomobile with you to 
Hippodrome in New York. Amour- Bring your a y 


etta, the French singer, is held over, 

and Kammermeyer’s orchestra will be HOTEL 
heard in a special program of orches- 
tral selections. Newcomers are dash- 
Ing May Rerdell, known as Alice 

Lloyd’s successor, and the Rusticana C On) G 
ie with offerings from Italian grand 

pera, 


In response to the requests of hun- | The Motorist 5 Paradise | Hotel Visit Delightful 


dreds of Los Angelans, Manager Be- 
Beer has secured Maud Alan, the 30 miles ol new smooth mac=- D l C d 
onderful dancer, who is now playing a adam roadways through wonh- e OTronda O HO H 


SS engagement in San Francisco, " f 1 ’ d 
r three ‘for Ss, Which will tak ocean : . 
performances, which will take erful forest, mountain an Goronede Beach, California 
Long Beach, California, 


829 W. P. Story Building, 
adwa 
201 North Bro Y Sixth and Broadway. 


In the McCarthy Building. A5941; Main 1202. Phones F2111; Broadway 2730. 


























Place Thursday night, May 5, Friday d 
afternoon, May 6, and Saturday night, | | scemerynow open. _ | he grand- 

— est scenic boulevards in the MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
WINTER RATES 


May 7, 
Probably the most picturesque street world. Write for rates and res- 
spectacle that has ever been witnessed $4.00 Per Day and Upward 


_ San Francisco was the procession ervations. Power boats from the hotel meet 
ast Friday that escorted Prince Tao H. R. WARNER, Manager passengers from the North on the 


Toy Lak of China to the quarters which 


A luxurious and 
fireproof hostelry containing 400 











the local Chinee had reserved for him Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. arrival of the Pacific Coast S. S. rooms with bath. Conducted on the 
and his retinue in the Hotel St. Fran- oe Co. steamers. a elas on hae” ye 
“lis, As the minister of war of the Ce- eee Se ae a eee with 
‘ , ‘ : eached in -five min- 
wtial Empire, the uncle of the Em- | a battery of field artillery, a naval bat- Coronado Agency 334 South ee fret cc sae 
beror of China, the brother of the talion, and three bands. Besides this, : S t Los A les Electrie, Souther Pacific and Salt 
Prince regent, and the most exalted | the Columbia Park Boys’ Band acted as Spring Street, Los Ange ee canter a a pattie Ashing 
meer of royalty who has ever left | the prince’s personal escort, and the/| tr fF NORCROSS, Gen’l. Agt. tennis, ote, ea ee abe tas 
Na, the United States government ! Chinese colony appeared in the most Managed na CARLETON CiupertG 
Provided for the visitor the most im- eorgeous oriental pageantry. In the = r " L n phy Hi . 
Posing military escort ever given to any | suite of the prince, traveling as one of | Lord Li is a marshal of the Chinese im- oe gees ec. ative, Henry 
“reigner visiting this port—two troops | his aide-de-camps, is the son of the late | perial army and acts as chief secretary ilson, South Spring Street. 





‘T cavalry, three companies of infantry, | Li Hung Chang, Lord Li Ching Mai. | to the prince. 
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Speculative buying has been on a 
down grade this week, with the public 
for the time being apparently in doubt 
as to the real value of many of the of- 
ferings that have recently made their 
appearance in the local market. How 
long this uncertainty may continue 1s, 
of course guesswork, especially as more 
of the same class of alloged securities 
are being listed almost daily. As a 
matter of fact, the present is the sea- 
son for real bargains in the best-known 
bonds and industrial stocks known in 
this field, and if the average investor 
is wise, he will ignore the numerous 
“eats and dogs” which, while guaran- 
teed by their promoters to make mil- 
lionaires of purchasers, are not to be 
taken seriously. 

Union made a spurt of more than two 
points, to the gratification of the large 
army of holders who had grown skep- 
tical on the subject of Stewart oils ad- 
vancing in price. While the million 
dollars of debentures floated in these 
issues a few weeks ago promised a 
conversion into Union stock at 145 
within three years, or words to the 
Same effect, few there are who have 
any idea of retaining their holdings to 
the end of the chapter for such a re- 
sult. Exchange alley is inclined to the | 
opinion that just as soon as Union quits | 
climbing, and when the apparent top 
has been reached, there will come into 
the market sufficient of these stocks | 
to keep the price pegged around its 
present moorings for a time. 

Doheny Mexicans continue to soar, 
with the common booked for much 
higher prices, according to those best 
informed. The stock is expected to 
get into the dividend-paying class 
pretty soon, when it should be selling 
around 40, at least. Just now it is in 
the neighborhod of 81. 





Central is dormant, with 212 the 
highest the shares were allowed to 


reach during heir present movement. 
The stock however, continues working - 
upward. Doheny Am-ricans are soft, 
with no immediate prospect of anything 
like a substantial rise. 

In the cheaper oils, Cleveland is 
promised higher quotations, due to ex- 
pected early dividends. California Mid- 
Way continues a play at whipsaw, with 
the public awaiting proof that the 
property has real merit. 

In trrevbend lest, 1. WA. Homes are 
weaker than ever before, and should be 
acquired for investment purposes at 


this time. Other similar securities con- | 
tinue inactive. | 
Bank. stocks are not much in de- | 


mand, with the exception of Citizens 
National and Southern Trust. 

In the mining issues there is nothing 
doing worthy of attention. 

Money is plentiful, with no change 
in rates since the last report. 


Banks and Banking 


According to the computation of the 
returns on deposits in the last report | 
Of condition of national banks to the 
comptroller one of the Chicago institu- 
tions has taken third place, being out- 
ranked only by the National City and | 
National Bank of Commerce of New 
York. The First National Bank of New | 
York has Jong held the third place as |, 
to total deposits in the rolls of nation - 
al banks of the country, notes the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. With the last cal] 
for condition from the comptroller of 
the currency, however, this place is 
now taken by that institution’s name- 
Sake, the First National Bank of Chi- | 
cago. These two large banks have for 
several years been carrying on a sort 





of friendly rivalry. According to the last a secured by municipal bonds. 


report, made as of March 29, the First | 
National Bank of Chicago had total 
deposits of $114,241,258, while the New | 
York bank had $112,725,142. On the 
previous call, January 31, the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York reported 
$126,681,810 total deposits and the First | 
National of Chicago $107,877,052, so | 
that, meantime, the First National] | 
Bank of Chicago has gained $6,364,206 | 
in deposits, while the First National of | 
New York has decreased deposits $13,- | 
956,668. April 28, a year ago, the First 
National) Bank of New York reported 
$118,554,125 of deposits and the First | 
National of Chicago $106,217,384, or a' 








| besides the First National Bank, which 


| $45,541,880 April 28, 1909, or increases of 
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| 
decrease of $5,828,983 and an increase | tal was more than one-third that of 
of $8,023,874 as compared respectively | San Francisco, and the local bank 
with the last call. In this respect a | clearings showed an increase of 22.3 
rather curious development is noticed , per cent, whieh exceeded San Jran- 
in the matter of deposits held by the | cisco’s gain by 2.1 per cent. 
larger New- York national banks and — = 
those of Chicago. In New York there Stock and Bond Briefs 
has been a decided falling off recently, Since Wile frcwmat inemear  laree 


anc 7 since 4 0, While the ‘ ' ans 
and even since a year ago, while nuitber of corporations have either in- 


ote age $ way 5 
eet an pip pa Oise a. | creased or resumed dividends, among 
ane, Show a tendency to ince ee the largest of which increases are New 


Noe ee ee aes i les ee York Central, with an increase in the 
deposits of $229,785,449 March 29, as | Yearly rate of 1 per eae eee 
compared with $237,471,446 January 31 Nibbles oo on abd it rete - 
nd $261,443,568 April 28, 1909, show- | Steel, which augmented its dividen 
" ee a ei ae ss rate for the year from 3 per cent in 


ing a decrease since the previous call . on : we 
for conditions of $7,685,997, and since a | 1949, to 5 Pee 
year ago of $31,658,119. So also with | Payment of $900, hea ae wae 

| a : ? ’ $ y 1 ~ T 
the National Bank of Commerce in New | “ ee Dy genes .t ay pen 
rate from $2 to $8, increased its pay- 


York, which on the last call reported 

$158,946,086 total deposits, as against mle SO oe extent on se Lag Age 

$18,782,624 January 31 and $212,982,833 | #8sregate increases of twenty-one com- 

Avril 28 1909 Simla cin renitteien bie panies, industrial, railroad and mining, 
Bp ‘ : ie which have declared larger dividend 


decreases are shown in the case of the : 
ms ys ; ; ae | payments, Is $8,529,804, an average of 
First National, the National Park, the $406,181 to each company. Three rail- 


as j rer Na- : é 
eee beni wee York A ee road companies, one an elevated, re- 
meee | : , | Sumed dividends which had been pre- 


viously suspended. As two of these are 
Subsidiaries of the New York Central, 
the latter’s increase is almost half ac- 
counted for in this manner. 





was shewn above to have added to its 
deposits in both comparisons, the next 
largest bank, the Continental National, | 
reported total deposits of $98,258,589, 
March 29; $90,664,598, January 31, and 
$15,143,581, April 28, 1909, showing an 
increase since the previous call of $7,- 
993,991 and $28,115,008 since a year &g0o. 
The Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago follows with $72,886,329 deposits 
March 29, $67,994,946 January 31 and 





Announcement from the meeting of 
the governing committee of the Chicago 
stock exchange of the proposed amend- 


the law committee ‘to examine into the 
dealings of any member of the ex- 
change,” in addition to giving this pow- 
erful body. authority to represent the 
exchange in conferences with other in- 
terests, is of interest to the local stock 
exchange. While the new reform, as 
worded, is, somewhat ambiguous, this 
element on the exchange believes that 
the new power of tne law committee 
will be used’ as an equivalent to a regu- 
lar auditing of stock exchange books. 
coast, He told the Record-Herald that With the settee! of Peer e lon that 
ne a. wae eS of uneasiness about | jy, governing body of the stock ex- 
ap In New York. “In fact,” said change have such a change in the con- 
e, tne people I met were feeling very stitution is regarded as a check on 
comfortable over the situation. They reckless business which no stock ex- 
place a good deal of significance on the change house will dare to overlook 
decision to have a reargument of the! © - 
Tobacco and Standard Oil cases, and 
seem to think that it indicates about an 
equal division of the court. The bank- 
ers in New York seem to be all together 
in a belief in the higher loaning value 
of money in the near future, and my 
own experience here points in the same 
direction. The banks in Chicago are 
well loaned up, and there has been an 
improvement in our demand. What the | 
business of the country is to develop | 
during the year depends largely, of 
course, on the crops, and at this early 
Season the prospects are excellent.” 


$5,081,383 and $27,334,949 


respectively | 
since those dates. 


John J. Mitchell, president of the IIli- 
nois Trust, now in Pasadena with his 
family, was interviewed in Chicago, on | 
nis return from a short trip to New 
York, just before he left for the Pacific 


Also of interest to the loca] exchange 
is the news that the governing com- 
mittee of the New York stock exchange 
has adopted a resolution that the rates 
of commission on mining shares shall 
be based upon selling price, regardless 
of par value, and shall be not less than 
the following for each 100 shares: 


lor mem— 

For members bers if 
if cleared. given up. 
$3.12% $2 
1.564 1 


Survey is being made for the pro- 
posed road from Glendora to the head 


For non- 

Selling at— members. 
$10 aud above. ..$12.50 
Below $10..735 6.25 


Receiver J. Cc. Daly of the bank of 
Collins & Sons at Ventura has filed his 
fourth general report of the bank’s con- 
dition. At the time of the bank’s sus- 
pension there was due a total of $387, - 
105.66. Of the face value Oryims in- 
debtedness, $173,866.25 has been paid in 
cash; $130,101.55 has been eliminated 
by compromise under order of the 
court; $24,212.99 has been eliminated 
by allowance as offsets by the court or- 
der and $94,925.97 remains unpaid. The 
fepert shows a cash balance on hand 
Of $24,803, which is more than enougn 
to declare a 5 per cent dividend, a mat- 
ter which the court has taken under ad- 
visement. Preparations are heing 
made: now to wing up the bank’s af- 
fairs as soon as possible. 


soon as this work is approved, peti- 
tions will be circulated calling an elec- 
tion. The estimated cost of the road is 
$20,000, which it is proposed to raise by 
a direct tax, payable in one year. 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
treasurer of Imperial] COUTiia np to 2 
p.m. May 7, for the purchase of the 
McCabe, formerly the Adair, school dis- 

trict bonds in the sum of $4,000. They 
Will bear interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent. Certified check must be for 5 per 
cent of par value of the bonds. 


The Deutsche Bank of Berlin has is- 
sued a report for its fortieth fiscal year, 
ended December 31, 1909, which gives 
the profit and loss aceount as follows: 


Articles of incorporation are to be 
filed soon for a new bank to be started 
at Plythe in the Palo Verde valley. 
The new institution will have a canital 
Of $25,000 or $50,000, and will be known 
as the Palo Verde Valley Rank 


City Treasurer E. BE. Norton of Long 
Reach has placed in three of that city’s 
banks $56,000 of municipal money at an 
interest rate of 2 per cent. The money 


Cross profit. inclnding interest, dis- 
count, dividends, commissions, ete... 813,846. 769 
Deductions— 
(reneral expeases and taxes. . 85,768,620 
Reserve for tuxes, dep’n, ete, 668,373 
6,436,993 


..$ 7,409,776 
273,938 


2, .$ 7% 688,714 


At a recent meeting of the city coun- 
| cil of Santa Ana plans were discussed 
for the building of a new outfall for 
the Santa Ana sewer system. Steps 
will be taken to call an election to raise 
the necessary funds for the improve- 
ment. The outfall will cost $35,000, ex- 
clusive of the right of way. 


Siirplis for year. ......- 
Previous surpltss .- 77)... & 


Total surplus 


Pasadena Clearing ,house reports for 
ihe week ending at noon Thursday, 
April 14, were $956,294.05. Clearing 
for Thursday, April 14, were $165,220.89. 


Work has been begun on the erection 
of the new two-story bank building at 


Glendale. The structure will cost from 
$6,000 to $8,000. 


Los Angeles made a fine record in | 
the bank clearings for the week ending 
Thursday noon, April 15. Of the mem- 
bership of the eight California cities, 
Los Angeles contributed nearly one- 
fourth of the total amount, the aggre- 
gate being $69,931.719. Los Angeles’ to- 


Long Beach citizens this week voted 
a bond issue of $125,000 of which $75,- 
000 will be expended for permanent im- 
provements to the big cylinder pier at 
the foot of Pier avenue and $50,000 
for a 1000-foot concrete pleasure pier 
at Devil’s Gate in Belmont Heights. 


By a vote of 116 to 40, Claremont 
citizens carried a bond issue last week 


ment to the constitution empowering | 


for ihe expenditure of $2,500 for street 
improvements. Bonds of $3,500 for city 
hall improvements and $4,000 for a new 
fire apparatus also were voted. 


Oceanside residents are asking that 
a special election be called to vote 
bonds in the sum of $3,000 for the erec. 
tion of a public pavilion on the block 
owned by the city along the beach 
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} PROFESSIONAL AND | 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY! 


ee 


Ee aS ee : 


ANTIQUES, FURNITURE, CHINA 





LEE 1. POWERS, 627 S. Olive. Bonght & gold 











ATTORNEYS 5 
ADCOCK, FRENCH & BURNHAM. 
307 Bullard Block. Ilome A 156% 
————$—$_________ 7a 
| BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


BAKER WUEST CO., 516 S. Broadway, 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 W. first St. 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 


THE ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS CUL-- 
LEGHE, 5th floor Hamburger bldg. Entranee 
320 W. 8th st. 





CEMETERIES 


FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
304 Wright & Callender Bitz 


DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 





R. D. BRONSUN DESK CoO.., 
AM 48—H 10048. 321-323-325 W. 7th St 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


| FORVE-PETYEBONE CO., 514 S. Broadway 
Main 937, Lome F su37 


FLORISTS 





J. W. WOOLIFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions 








| HARNESS & SADDLERY 


| SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles St. 


Hstablished 1854. 
; JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


AM 3SO8 





Carl Entenmann, Jwry, 217% S. Spring, Upis tarda 








waters of the San Gabriel river, and as | 


; ed below, 





RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND “BROWSE” at Dawson's Book Shop 
518 S. Hil] St. (BE. Dawson, H. W. Collins. 





SASH AND DOORS 


HUGHES MFG. & LMBR. CO., Millwork, Bank 
and Office Fixtures, Wholesale aud Ketni 
Lumber Dealers. 





TRUNKS AND SUIT CASES 


G. U. WHITNEY. 228 So. Main St. 








RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS IN NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands describ- 
embracing 160 acres, within the 
Santa Barbara National Forest, California, will 
be subject to settlement and entry under the 
provisions of the homestead laws of the United 
states and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat.. 
233), at the United States land office at Los 
Angeles, California, on June 7, 1910. Any set- 
tler who was actually and in good faith elaim- 
ing any of said lands for agricultural purposes 
prior to January 1, 1906, and bas not aba: 
doned same, has a preference right to make a 
hlomestead entry for the lands actually occupied 
Said lands were listed upon the application of 
the persons mentioned below, who hnve a pref- 
erence right subject to the prior right of any 
such settler, provided such settler or applicant 
is qualified to muke homestead entry and the 
preference right is exercised prior to June 7, 1910, 
ou whieh date the lands will be subject to set- 
tlement aud entry by any qualified person. The 
lands are as folloys: The SE% of Sec. 6, T. 7 
N., R. 14 W., S. B. M., listed upon the appli- 
cation of Miss Ada Curtis, of Fairmont, Cali- 
fornia; List 5-188. 8. V. PROUDFIT, 
Assistant Commissioner of the General Land 

Office, 
Approved March 17, 1910, 

FRANK PIERCH, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


NOTICE OF STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING : 
To the Stockholders of the Goldbend Mines & 
‘own Company: ; 
Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of this company will be held 
at the office of the company in the offices of the 
Stoddard Incorporating Company, in the city a 
Phoenix, Ariz., at 8:30 o’clock p.m., Monday. 
May 23, 1910, for the purpose of approving, rati- 
fying and confirming all action previously taken 
at meetings of stockholders held outside of Ari- 
zonu, and, in particular, in respect to accept- 
ance of the proposition made this company by 
the California Hills Consolidated Mines Com- 
pany for the outstanding stock of this compan 
upon the basis of one share of California ni 
Cousolidated Mines Company stock for six ne 
oue-quarter shares of stock of this company, Li 
for the transaction of such other business as may 
oroperly come before such meeting. 
ie H. M. WILLETT, 
Secretaty. 
Dated at Los Angeles, California, this 12th 
day of April, 1910. 





































































































































































